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Missit— MystiricaTion: A rhubarb seems to have de- sult is that 250 targets will be knocked out. In the example 
veloped about a passage in Morton A. Kaplan’s article. where there are 1,000 American targets and 2.000 Soviet 
“The Fantasy of Disarmament,” in last week’s issue. Pro- missiles, the Soviet missiles must be launched at the same 
fessor Kaplan reasoned that increasing the number of nu- time; otherwise the advantage of surprise is lost ry 
clear weapons sites would help reduce, rather than increase “In this case, two Soviet missiles are launched at each 
the danger of war. To illustrate this, he suggested two as- American target. The probability that each of the two mis. 
sumptions—that there is a .5 probability that each Soviet siles will hit is .5 times .6 — or .25. The probability that 
nuclear missile could knock out an American base, and that one missile will hit, as already indicated, is 5. Thus .75 
the USSR would not chance such a surprise attack unless of the targets (.5 times .25) can be expected to be knocked 
it could reduce the number of U. S. bases to 250 or less: out; and in .25 of the cases (.5 times .5), neither Soviet 

“Then if the U. S. had 500 nuclear installations, the missile will hit—leaving 250 targets intact (.25 times q 
Soviet Union could afford a surprise attack with 500  nu- 1,000 = 250). 
clear bases of its own. If, however, the U. S. had 1,000 “In the example where there are 6,000 Soviet missiles 
nuclear installations, the Soviet Union would need 2,000 and 2,000 American targets, three Soviet missiles would T 
before it would be willing to launch a surprise attack. be fired at each American target. The probability that all sin 
And if the U. S. had 2,000 nuclear installations, the Soviet three Soviet missiles would hit is .5 times .5 times .5 — or 
Union would need 6,000.” .125. The probability that two would hit, as indicated, is 5 sit 

Now the point of all this seemed quite clear to us, and times .5 — or .25. And the probability of a single hit, tog Ca 
we didn’t stop to analyze the mathematical calculations un- repeat again from our first example, is .5. | spt 
til readers started calling in and writing about it. When “Thus we can expect .875 of the targets (.5 times .25§ cia 
we did try to figure it out, we found we could not. A few times .125) to be hit. No missiles can be expected to hit in} the 
frantic calls to mathematician friends at Columbia and .125 of the cases (.5 times .5 times .5), leaving 250 targets ler 
New York University elicited only further confusion. In intact (.125 times 2,000 = 250). ; 
desperation, we decided we had better ask Professor Kaplan. “The examples chosen indicate simply the way in which his 
at the University of Chicago, for an explanation. Here it is: the size of the numerical advantage necessary for success- $ 

“In the case of 500 Soviet missiles against 500 American ful surprise increases rapidly with increases in the absolute } bu 
bases, one Soviet missile is launched at each American number of bases to be attacked.” pre 
target. Since each hits with .5 probability, the expected re- Clear now? pre 
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Western support of Franco in the face of growing popular discontent 


with regime may drive opposition forces into Communist camp 


Tension in Spain 


HE SPANISH people are marking 
qa 20th anniversary of Generalis- 
simo Francisco Franco’s rule by 
scarcely disguised contempt for the 
Caudillo and his regime. The wide- 
spread arrests of liberals and So- 
cialists all over Spain are not only 
the symptoms of Franco’s unpopu- 
larity but one of the clearest signs of 
his weakness. 

This sickness of a decaying regime 
buttressed by obsolete and weary 
propaganda is probably the most de- 
pressing feeling one has after living 
in Spain for several months. Yet in 
no country of Europe is there such 
a tremendous drive for change and 
such a strong desire “to cross the 
Pyrenees’”—the mountain _ barrier 
that still seems to hold Spain back 
from the rest of Europe. 

Two generations of Spaniards, one 
over 40 years of age, the other under, 
are locked in silent conflict over the 
question of political and other funda- 
mental changes. Those who still 
remember the Civil War and its hor- 
rors have been either resolute or tepid 
supporters of Franco. They are 
strongly opposed to any change. To 
them change means an unpredictable 
future and the specter of another 
civil war. But to those who have 
grown and developed intellectually 
under shadow, 


Franco’s change 








Bogdan Raditsa recently spent four 
months in Spain, where he was en- 
gaged in research on the philoso- 
pher, Miguel de Unamuno. Raditsa 
is a professor of European History 
at Fairleigh Dickinson University. 
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By Bogdan Raditsa 


means the way to put an end to 
apathy and backwardness. 

That Spain is the most backward 
country in the Atlantic community 
is clear to everyone who has lived 
there recently. At least 50 years be- 
hind Italy, young Spain, aware of the 
progress taking place in all neighbor- 
ing countries, yearns for advances 
in all directions: economic, political, 
social and cultural. It now wants to 
be part of Europe, and the archaic, 
traditionalist, autarchic and authori- 
tarian Franco regime stands against 
its powerful desire to “European- 
ize.” 

The most tragic paradox of the new 
Spanish drama is the opposition of 
one man, backed by a corrupt police 
state, to a whole nation’s desire for 
a new way of life. And the more the 
Caudillo persists in his rejection of 
change, the more resolved the people 
become to do all they can to bring 
about a change. 

What, then, is the real possibility 
of a change in Spain? How could 
Franco eventually be overthrown? 
Will Franco finally step down and 
open the door to a peaceful succes- 
sion? What are the forces that keep 
Franco in power and what are those 
opposing him? What do the Spanish 
people seek from other nations of 
the West? 

The forces behind Franco are still 
those that helped the Generalissimo 
establish himself in power 20 years 
ago. 

The Army, the strongest of those 
forces, has been rebuilt and has 
achieved such economic and political 


strength that it is still Franco’s major 
support. Most of the old generals 
and officer élite from the Civil War 
are dead, leaving Franco without any 
serious rival. The new generals and 
colonels are Franco’s creatures and 


see in his perpetuation in power their 
own security. The regime has given 
them a remarkable economic situa- 
tion that makes them eager to post- 





FRANCO: CLEAR SIGNS OF WEAKNESS 








pone any change. In the lower ranks 
of the Army, however, a new feeling 
of opposition is growing, and _ it 
could eventually turn against the 
dictator. 

A similar climate prevails in the 
old Church hierarchy. The old 
bishops and clergy fear that a change 
could expose the Church to wide- 
scale persecution. Many bishops are 
former military vicars, owing their 
position to Franco. This section of 
the Church still fights against the 
dead Immanuel Kant and Miguel de 
Unamuno as much as against the 
living Jacques Maritain or Luigi 
Sturzo. They are often in conflict 
with Rome and some of the late 
Pope’s encyclicals have been ex- 
purgated before publication in Spain. 
Their feeling of social responsibility 
toward the people, primarily the 
peasantry, is limited to a paternalism 
reminiscent of the Middle Ages. They 
support the big landed proprietors 
in the South, and still teach the 
peasantry that to suffer is God’s will. 
Their influence upon the young clergy 
is weak and diminishing. To them, 
Spain is still the old fortified castle 
that must fear God and remain aloof 
from the liberal and Protestant West. 

Together with these two traditional 
forces, a new class has arisen in 
Spain as the result of the economic 
transformation which has inevitably 
occurred despite the regime’s inertia. 
This new class is not, as one might 
expect, the old fascist Falange which 
has died both as an ideology and a 
political movement. It is a class of 
aggressive nouveaux riches whom 
the regime has made wealthy through 
corruption and through financial 
speculation and the use of foreign 
aid, powerful in obtaining and de- 
livering export and import licenses, 
thus becoming the strongest vested 
interest in the State. 

Although not exactly a part of the 
new class—the term has been used 
in Spain, too, following the publica- 
tion of Milovan Dijilas’ The New 
Class—the Opus Dei comes next as 
a powerful group in the State. It is 
a Roman Catholic laymen’s associa- 
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DON CARLOS: WAITING TO SUCCEED 


tion that claims to be socially minded 
and politically enlightened. 

The Opus Dei has been publicized 
often abroad as a Christian Demo- 
cratic movement. Nothing could be 
more incorrect. It is a Catholic “Ma- 
sonry” as it is called even by the 
Catholics, and is a clearly anti-demo- 
cratic movement which tries to con- 
trol the education and, to a certain 
extent, the finances of the country. 
It offers Franco an impressive screen 
behind which he can cover his own 
passion for power. Though the Opus 
Dei, as an association of Catholic 
laymen, denies it possesses any power 
in Franco’s regime and often empha- 
sizes its non-political character, it is 
strongly attacked by the young revo- 
lutionary Catholics and by the Jesu- 
its, who see the role played by Opus 
Dei in the State as a misfortune for 
the Church. 

The Opus Dei has filled the Span- 
ish ideological and political vacuum 
which was aggravated by the fall of 
international facism. The Falange re- 
mains strong in the Government-con- 
trolled trade unions, the Sindicatos, 
whose aim is to keep the workers 
silent and acquiescent in a regime 
which has slightly improved their 
standard of living and provided a 
certain degree of social security. The 
decline of the Falange has had an- 
other and more complex result: The 





sons of the old Falangists s:c today 
the best recruits for the Communists, 
if not the most active elemeris in the 
Communist underground \ jich the 


regime leaves free to act. 
The enemy of the regime is not 
Communism, but socialism and liber- 


alism. Franco fights the liberals and ‘ 
the Socialists with greater passion and 
conviction than the Communists. The 
latest arrests are not the only example 
of Franco’s eagerness to fight the 
liberals and the Socialists while per- 
mitting the Communists to continue 
their activities. The Communists, on 
the other hand, seem satisfied to see 
Franco eliminate their opponents, for 
the sole Communist aim today is 
to promote action “against-the-for- 
eigner” so as to get the Americans 
and their bases out of Spain. In that 
movement, they have the backing of 
the Falange, and, what is even more 
dangerous, the younger officers, sup- 


ported by a public opinion which is} 


convinced that Franco’s prolonged 
stay in power is due to American aid. 
Though it is understandable that 
the Americans did not go to Spain to 
free it from Franco, as they did not 
go to Yugoslavia to free the Yugo- 
slavs from Marshal Tito, it is never- 
theless true that the indifference with 
which the West looks upon Spain is 
responsible for Franco’s stability. The 
economic aid that has moved Spain 
out of stagnation has helped the new 
class of merchants, middle-men and 
managers than the broad‘ 
masses of the people. It has made the 
rich richer and kept the poor poor. 
This, too, explains the unrest and 
gives the Communists a useful source 
of propaganda against the West. 
The opinion which the anti-Franco | 
intelligentsia has of the West and its 
policy in Spain can be summed up 
as follows: “Spain is an underde- 
veloped country. The West treals 
Spain as all the underdeveloped coum- 
tries: It seems to think that it is] 
easier to work out a policy through 
dictatorship — than 


more 


a monolithic 








through a constitutional democratic 
government. Therefore, all the talk 
about the West being attached to the 
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inciple of democracy leaves us 
jafled. The Spanish people have now 
oily one alternative: to fight Franco 
ad the West and free themselves 
fom the foreigners whose attitude 
yward Franco is subservient and op- 
wrtunist.” These opinions are re- 


' yated again and again, not only by 


the liberals and the Socialists, but 
by the Christian Democrats and na- 
tionalists. 

They all believe the time has come 
when they must break with the older 
generations which, acoording to 
them, have betrayed Spain’s right to 
live as a modern democratic society. 
The Christian Democrats talk with 
enthusiasm of a revolutionary Chris- 
tianity that would sweep away medi- 
eval feudalism and give Spain greater 
political and social freedom. 

The young Christian Democrats 
with revolutionary tendencies and the 
Socialists have much in common. 
When I was in Spain I was very sur- 
prised to be introduced to a Socialist 
by a young Catholic clergyman and 
by young left-wing Christian Demo- 
crats. In Barcelona I met some an- 
archists and syndicalists in the home 
of a priest and they spoke freely and 
without fear. They were all united 
against the older generation and 
against Franco, of course — and 
against the Communists too. 

That is not the case with the young- 
est group, the young students, who 
are sympathetic to the Communists. 
For the Communists are the only 
ones, | was told, who can organize 
successful underground action against 
the regime. Franco’s regime has done 
nothing to help the youth understand 
the real meaning of Communist ac- 
tion. The books that in the West have 
opened people’s eyes about Commu- 
nism are not obtainable in Spain. 
Franco fights liberalism and Chris- 
tian and social democracy. When- 
ever the Soviet Union achieves a 
technological victory over the West, 
Franco is the first one to praise it 
as the achievement of a strong and 
lotalitarian state and to accuse de- 
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mocracy of decadence. 
What are the prospects for the 
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future in Spain? The question of 
Franco’s succession is still an open 
one. Spain is a monarchy without a 
king. Two pretenders to the Spanish 
throne, Don Juan Bourbon, and his 
son, Don Carlos, one living in com- 
fortable exile in Portugal and the 
other studying in Spain, are waiting 
for the succession. The Spanish 
Monarchy, according to the Caudillo, 
is “traditional, Catholic, social and 
representative,” and it could be estab- 
lished as soon as Franco says so. But 
Franco, a healthy and vigorous man 
at 66, who seems to desire power for 
power’s sake, doesn’t appear ready 
to move out. Though offered assur- 
ances that he would be safe when out 
of power, he knows that his life in 
Spain would be endangered. 

Yet the longer Franco stays in 
power, the more remote appears the 
possibility of a normal and peaceful 
transition to monarchy. What would 
happen if Franco should die? When 
asked this question by one of the 
most distinguished of Spain’s high 
clergymen, Franco declared serenely 
that power lies in trustworthy hands, 
the hands of the Council of the 


Realm, which would ensure the nor- 

mal succession under a monarchy. 
As this answer did not satisfy the 

high clergyman, it does not satisfy 





U.S. EMBASSY IN MADRID: 'THE WEST MUST HELP SPAIN TO WIN FREEDOM’ 


the younger generation in Spain, who 
seem convinced that Franco’s con- 
tinued stay in power cannot con- 
tribute to the peaceful transformation 
of the State into a constitutional mon- 
archy. Many predict a new civil war, 
a new conflict between the old and 
young, and a new period of anarchy 
and internecine social strife. Further- 
more, an internal separatist move- 
ment cannot be excluded. The na- 
tional feelings of Catalonia and of 
the Basques are running high again. 
Franco, with his policy of enforced 
assimilation, has merely helped 
strengthen these internal regional 
passions. 

The West can no longer ignore the 
new developments in Spain. The revo- 
lutionary movements sweeping the 
Middle East have had a direct impact 
upon Spain. Against change stands 
not only an old decrepit regime but 
also the indifference of the West. The 
only possibility of preventing Spain 
from moving toward a new civil war 
in which the Communists might bene- 
fit is change in the direction of de- 
mocracy. 

The recent arrests of some of the 
most distinguished Spanish liberals 
and Socialists is a new warning not 
for the Caudillo, but for the West to 


help Spain to win her freedom. 
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BOHN 


N JANUARY 5, I wrote a column 
on a praise of Joseph Wood 
Krutch and his book Grand Canyon, 
which is 
Krutchian thinking and good writing. 
But toward the end of the column | 
got off my chest something which 
had been bothering me for a long 
time. Krutch, as we all know, is a 
reincarnation of Henry D. Thoreau. 


a brilliant example of 


Don’t be surprised if any day now he 
sets out to build a shack on the edge 
of some Walden pond though, making 
allowance for this frightful inflation, 
the building of it must be expected to 
require the expenditure of more than 
28 dollars and 121% cents. Like his 
Concord prototype, Krutch has an 
accurate knowledge and deep love of 
outdoor things and, like Thoreau, he 
also has a quiet fear and suspicion of 
his fellow men. 

So I wrote: “There is in both 
Thoreau and Krutch an attitude to- 
ward human beings which | find un- 
pleasant and dangerous. Both of them 
are afraid of people. Our versatile 
amateur of things in general gives 
himself away in his discussion of the 
crowds in our national parks. There 
are, he explains, three sorts of nature 
spots, ‘the wilderness area, the pro- 
tected nature reserve and the recrea- 
tion resort.’ The first is for the small 
minority, the second for a larger 
group of the partially civilized, the 
third for the poor, dumb dopes who 
have never been taught to take care 
of things. Our author views with 
alarm the onward tramp of this mob.” 

Krutch, though the gentlest of 
souls, apparently is perfectly capable 
of defending himself. I have received 
from him two restrained but very 
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People, Plants 
And Animals 


effective letters. In the first of these 
he writes: “I most certainly do not 
resent crowds in the national parks. 
As you say, they were established 
to give as many people as possible 
at least a glimpse of nature, But I 
don’t think there is anything un- 
democratic in recognizing differences 
of taste or the minor rights of a 
minority. We have land enough still 
in the U. S. to provide national parks, 
recreation areas and also wild regions. 
The latter are supplements to the 
parks and are proposed as such in 
the pending Wilderness Bill. All I 
am saying is that the two cannot be 
successfully combined. Wonderful as 
the parks are, they are not quite the 
same as genuine wilderness.” 

In another passage our champion 
of the wilderness explains himself 
thus: “The truth is merely (1) that 
I am the kind of person who likes 
people least in crowds and, even in 
the case of social gatherings, prefers 
the small to the large. (2) I don’t 
believe that it is proper to regard 
other living things as merely for 
man’s use. | think that one should 
recognize as far as possible that the 
right to life is not an exclusive 
human right, That doesn’t mean that 
we don’t often have to make a choice. 
I am not even a vegetarian. Many 
animals have to be condemned to 
death and (possibly) a few human 
beings too. But to deprive of life any 
creature capable of a real desire to 
live is a serious matter.” 

It is plain that Krutch is thinking of 
preserving the woods and all their 
teeming life rather than of develop- 
ing human beings. In this respect, 
his center of interest seems to be 





different from mine and from that 
of the men who have developed our 
national park system, I have received 
letters on this subject from two of 
our park superintendents. The first is 
from John S. McLaughlin. Superin- 
tendent of Grand Canyon National 
Park, the gorgeous piece of national 
real estate which inspired Krutch’s 
exciting volume. Among other inter- 
esting things, he has this to say: 

“I am inclined to think that 
Krutch’s real concern is the basic na- 
tural or land resource. Considering 
the performance of the human race 
thus far, he has real doubts about 
the future. I think, to a degree, we 
share his concern but not his seem- 
ingly deep-dyed pessimism.” 

In another passage McLaughlin 
says of Krutch: “He has his doubts 
abeut ‘developers’ in the National 
Park Service; and he calls our de- 
velepments and facilities ‘compro- 
mises.” Actually, our developments 
are based on master plans . . . which 
are drawn up after much study. ...] 
suppose all plans are compromises, 
but there is a difference . . . Krutch 
does not mention Mission 66, which 
you so ably covered in your series on 
the national parks. If the parks are 
to be preserved from overuse or, as 
Director Conrad L. Wirth said, ‘from 
being loved to death,’ then, as you 
point out, we need more parks, more 
rangers, more scientists and greater 
provision for people’s comfort.” 

The second letter is from Thomas 
J. Williams, Superintendent of that 
heavenly spot, Crater Lake. After ex- 
plaining that he has no fear that the 
common people will destroy the 
beauty of the parks, Williams goes 
on: “To date | think the National 
Park Service has done an excep: 
tionally fine job of doing what Con- 
gress has ordered. There have been 
times when the areas have beet 
threatened by lack of adequate ap 


propriations to administer and pro§ 


tect them. However, under Missiot 
66 we shall be able so to plan and 
develop the several areas . . . thal 
they will be protected for the use and 
enjoyment of all future generations.” 
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The ‘Father of Algerian Nationalism,’ freed by de Gaulle amnesty, outlines his program 


for a ‘sensible, dignified’ solution of the Algerian problem 


Interview With Messali Hadj 


Paris 
RESIDENT Charles de Gaulle’s 
D recent amnesty of Algerian na- 
tionalist leaders and rebels marked 
the beginning of a determined effort 
to solve the French-Algerian crisis. 
Foremost among those released was 
Messali Hadj, the father of Algerian 
nationalism, who has been in exile 
for 40 years and in French prisons 
for 25 years. In addition, 5-10,000 
imprisoned Algerians were freed, 200 
rebels condemned to death were 
pardoned and the prison conditions 
of Ahmed Ben Bella and four other 
National Liberation Front (FLN) 
leaders were eased. 

It was Messali Hadj who first or- 
ganized a nationalist mass movement, 
with strong socialist overtones. For 
a time he was close to the Com- 
munists, but later broke with them 
completely. Outlawed in Algeria, he 
organized the Algerians who had 
found work in France and Belgium, 
and was instrumental in having them 
join trade unions. Many of them, 
working and living in the most dif- 
ficult circumstances, were drawn in- 
to the Communist-controlled General 
Confederation of Workers (CGT). 
When Messali Hadj organized an 
Algerian trade union, however, they 
joined it in huge numbers. 

During his long absence, Messali 
Hadj lost touch with his associates in 
Algeria. One result of this was a 
split in the nationalist movement, 
which gave rise to the FLN. Or- 
ganizational and personal rivalries 
between the FLN leaders and Messali 
Hadj’s Algerian Nationalist Move- 
ment (MNA) rapidly became em- 
bittered. For many months the FLN 
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conducted bloody raids and other 
brutal acts of terrorism against the 
MNA in France, and after a while 
the MNA began to respond in kind. 

Both movements are, above ll, 
nationalist, and it would not be cor- 
rect to say that Communism is behind 
either one. But whereas the FLN is 
largely influenced by the methods 
and ideology of the United Arab 
Republic, the MNA is much closer 
to Western Socialist movements and 
ideologies. This gives particular im- 
portance to a man like Messali Hadj. 

He is a politician with long ex- 
perience and many contacts among 
prominent Socialists, a man who 
still retains a large following among 
Algerian workers in France (and 
through them among the masses in 
Algeria). He could become the center 
of a more realistic, less demagogic 
and less intolerant form of nation- 


alism. With him de Gaulle could 





DE GAULLE: A DETERMINED EFFORT 


eventually negotiate. It is because 
of his potentially crucial role that I 
obtained an exclusive interview with 
him, his first after his release. 

The Hotel du Parc, his residence 
in Chantilly, 45 miles from Paris, 
is a large and rather nice provincial 
hotel. Across the road, opposite the 
entrance, two soldiers keep watch in 
the most inconspicuous way. Inside, 
the right wing of the hotel is prac- 
tically an MNA encampment. One 
man stands guard at a window, an- 
other at the door that leads to the 
street. In the hallway, a dozen young 
Algerians loll about, but suddenly 
they come to their feet and make 
some effort of standing at attention. 

The tall figure at whose appearance 
they had risen, and who now 
beckons me, is Messali Hadj: strong- 
ly built, gray-bearded, wearing a red 
fez and a fine green djellaba. The 
traditional Moslem attire seems to be 
part of the political “make-up” of this 
former Marxist. He smiles, bows 
slightly and greets me with a soft, 
almost flute-like voice. Even when 
he speaks of the FLN, the organiza- 
tion responsible for the killing of so 
many of his closest friends, this pas- 
sionate man maintains a moderate 
tone. 

“IT am an optimist,” he began. 
even before I had an opportunity to 
pose a question. “I am an optimist, 
because the web of lies about Algeria 
which had enmeshed the French 
people has been ripped asunder. 
When we see what de Gaulle has said, 
what he has not said and especially 
what he has done, it is evident that 
progress has begun. 

“Certainly the Fourth Republic 





had laudable intentions, but it never 
found the courage or the strength 
to move in the right direction. De 
Gaulle has both! His pardon of the 
200 doomed rebels has made an 
enormous impression on the Al- 
gerians. It was no small thing to 
pardon them in the heat of war. I 
receive many hundreds of letters 
from Algeria, and they all tell how 
deeply moved the Algerian people 
are by this humane gesture. It is 
clear that France needs time to digest 
this step before de Gaulle can take 
the next step. But de Gaulle will go 
on. He has his plan, and he will 
certainly execute it.” 

“But to succeed,” I interrupted, 
“de Gaulle needs a partner for nego- 
tiation. What is your position on 
that?” 

“I know what you mean. The 
world’s attention has been focused on 
the FLN because of its spectacular 
acts of terror. All dictatorships start 
with such terrorism. But real leader- 
ship knows when to stop them. The 
FLN is a heterogeneous group that 
contains people from ultra-left to 
ultra-right. A man like Ferhat Abbas, 
for example, was an opponent of Al- 
gerian nationalism when I founded 
the MNA. Now he tries to make up 
for his past, and this accounts for 
his extremism. 

“There are, no doubt, valuable 
elements in the FLN, but there is no 
chief there. And that movement is 
supported by outside powers who 
sooner or later will present the bill 
for their aid. You don’t believe that 
Cairo or Moscow does anything for 
nothing? This is not real inde- 
pendence. 

“Don’t forget, I am the father of 
Algerian There are 
whole regions of the country where 
the fellaga have joined the rebellion 
because Messali Hadj asked them to 
do so. My whole life has been one 
long struggle against Stalin and his 
aides. But now I am free and can 
attend to the organization of my 
party. 


nationalism. 


“Half a million Algerians live in 
France and Belgium. The majority of 


them have remained loyal to me; they 
come here in the hundreds. I am as- 
tonished at the enormous progress 
they have made in 40 years. Forty 
years ago, they were paupers; now 


they are an élite—modern workers 
with organizational experience and 
discipline and knowledge of trade- 
union affairs. Their contact with me 
will have immediate effects in Al- 








i .. 
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ABBAS: MAKING UP BY EXTREMISM 


geria, where thousands are being 
freed from prison camps—including 
a great many who are Messalists. 
They will rebuild my organization.” 

“And what is your program for 
a solution of the Algerian question?” 
I asked. 

“When we first used the expres- 
sion, national independence, we did 
it in order to wake up an entire 
people. We have learned a lot since 
then. A million Frenchmen live in 
Algeria; they were born there and 
have lived there all their lives. Some 
are rich, some poor. They represent 
a great reserve of culture, of organi- 
zational power and, in their own 
milieu, of democratic experience, 
which is indispensable to Algeria. 
And should the fighting stop. human 
contacts could be resumed. 

“Let us be frank. We Algerians can 
govern a small town or community. 
But to govern a whole country re- 
quires much more. We must break 


away from: revolutionary intoxica- 


tion. We face tremendous economic 
problems, which independence alone 
cannot solve. Tunisia and Morocco 
know that now; so does President 
Sekou Touré of Guinea. 


“The word independence is evoly. 


ing and gaining broader meanings. } 


Nations today live in larger com. 
munities. Benelux, the European 
Common Market, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization members: To. 
gether they live and defend them- 
selves. 

“I propose that an independent 
Algeria collaborate in the closest 
possible way with France, within 
the framework of a Commonwealth 
along British lines. This is surely 
what de Gaulle, too, has in mind: a 
new community, France-Maghreb 
(France with North Africa) at the 
side of the French-Central African 
community. Once independent, we 
will have lost all inferiority com- 
plexes and all causes for friction 
with France. 

“Toward this end, a round-table 
conference is needed, to which all 
representative groups will come. Let 
the FLN come too. And let our discus- 
sions be public, so that the Algerian 
people can judge who are its real 
defenders and who are the in- 
transigent impossibilists. I do not 
represent all of Algeria; but I do 
represent an important part of it 
And if the FLN refuses to come, we 
will proceed without them. Such a 
conference, I assure you, would be 
the beginning of indispensable human 
contacts and would have a tremen- 
dous impact. It would be a model 
for the future. 

“T ask my Socialist friends to 
help me. I would like to have the 
opportunity of traveling abroad, to 
show the world that other Algeria 
which it does not know. Through 
this knowledge, through international 


understanding and cooperation, weg 


could lay the groundwork for ¢@ 
sensible, dignified solution of the 
Algerian problem. Let me show that 
other Algeria. Let my friends abroad 
help us fight for its recognition!” 


The New Leader 
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Unemployment, housing, national debt test new regime 


THE CHALLENGE 
IN VENEZUELA 


By Robert J. Alexander 


CARACAS 

g AN impressive ceremony in the 
Senate Chambers in Caracas, 
Romulo Betancourt was formally in- 
augurated as Constitutional President 
of Venezuela on Friday, February 
13. This act was the culmination of 
a process of restoring political 
democracy which began with the 
of the dictatorship of 
Perez Jimenez a 


overthrow 
General Marcos 
little more than a year ago. 

The Betancourt Administration 
faces serious economic, social and 
political problems which will test to 
the full the widely recognized politi- 
cal talent, vision and dedication of 
the new President. Moreover, his suc- 
cess or failure will determine the fate 
of democracy in Venezuela for many 
decades to come. The significance of 
Betancourt’s 
hemisphere as a whole was pointed 
up by the impressive group of demo- 
cratic leaders from all over America 
which gathered in Caracas. 

The Provisional Government which 
ruled Venezuela after the flight of 
Perez Jimenez left a lot of unfinished 
business. Its greatest accomplishment 
was its preparation and administra- 
tion of honest elections. But it only 
started the job of cleaning up the 
economic mess left by the dictator, 
and it left the constitutional regime 
the task of developing long-range 


inauguration for the 


§ plans for economic and social devel- 


opment. 

The basic problem facing Betan- 
court is a political one: the stabiliza- 
tion of a democratic, civilian regime. 
Venezuela has been governed by 
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military men—usually dictators— 
throughout most of its history. The 
key question is whether the armed 
forces will permit civilians to govern 
for any length of time, and whether 
it will be possible to establish a tradi- 
tion of military neutrality in politics. 

Almost everyone is agreed that if 
anyone is capable of putting demo- 
cratic civilian government on a sound 
footing, it is Romulo Betancourt. He 
is a consummate politician and a man 
of unimpeachable good faith. He has 
demonstrated his ability in the two 
months between his election and his 
inauguration. He spent several weeks 
visiting the various garrisons and 
military units and talking with sol- 
diers of all ranks. It is reported that 
these conversations have gone far 
to dispel the misgivings of the mili- 
tary men, and to convince them of 
the need for providing Venezuela 
with a modern democratic and pro- 
gressive regime. 

In the organization of his Ad- 
ministration, too, Betancourt has 
shown political astuteness. In the 
electoral campaign, all three candi- 
dates for the Presidency, Betancourt, 
Admiral Wolfgang Larrazabal and 
Dr. Rafael Caldera, had agreed on 
the necessity of forming a coalition 
government. However, the negotia- 
tions to this end were difficult. Betan- 
court at first suggested that there be 
two ministries for each of the three 
parties, Democratic Action (Betan- 
court), Democratic Republican Un- 
ion (URD—Larrazabal) and COPEI 
(Caldera), with the rest of the 
cabinet to consist of independents. 


The URD rejected this formula, 
and apparently urged that Admiral 
Larrazabal be Minister of Defense. 
Democratic Action was unwilling to 
accept this because of the peculiar 
political situation in the capital. 
Larrazabal had won an overwhelming 
victory in Caracas, though losing to 
Betancourt in the country as a whole. 
The Democratic Action people feared 
that as one of the principal ministers 
he would be making frequent public 
appearances alongside the President 
and this might lead to unpleasant 
incidents. 

Agreement was finally reached on 
a cabinet with three members of 
URD, three of COPEI and only two 
from the Democratic Action, with the 
other ministers being men of no 
particular party and with Admiral 
Larrazabal going to Chile as Am- 
bassador. This is the cabinet which 
was sworn in on February 13, shortly 
after Betancourt’s inauguration. 

There is some doubt as to whether 
this Government can last. 

Members of Democratic Action 
and COPEI seem in particular to 
have reservations about how long 
URD will remain in the coalition. 
On the other hand, one leading figure 
in URD assured me that he hoped 
the coalition would remain for all 
of Betancourt’s term, because an open 
break among the parties would in 
all probability give ambitious ele- 
ments among the military a chance 
to step in as “saviors of the country” 
against the “anarchy” of the political 
parties. 

The new regime faces serious im- 
mediate economic problems, as well 
as a critical long-range economic 
situation. The dictatorship left a 
tremendous debt, much of it incurred 
in an illegal form as mere 10Us to 
contractors and other firms. The 
Provisional Government assumed all 
of this debt and agreed to pay it. 
Something more than half has been 
paid, but this has strained the Gov- 
ernment’s reserves to the limit. 

The Betancourt Government is 
faced with the problem of paying 
off the rest of this debt, while also 





commencing an ambitious program 
of public works and development. 
This program is vitally necessary not 
only for the future welfare of the 
country but in order to deal with 
the serious unemployment problem, 
particularly in Caracas. The Pro- 
visional Government attempted to 
deal with unemployment by paying 
“wages” to the unemployed without 
giving them work to do. This was 
not only wasteful but has intensified 
the tendency of country folk to drift 
to Caracas. The new Administration 
will have to substitute public works 
for this relief program. 

The Provisional Government also 
left a serious housing problem. 
Caracas has had a slum problem for 
decades. The dictatorship sought to 
cope with it by building spectacular 
apartment-house projects in Caracas. 
Since the occupants of these projects 
played a leading role in the over- 
throw of Perez Jimenez, the Pro- 
visional Government declared a 
moratorium on rent payments by 
these apartment dwellers. As a result, 
occupants of Government housing 
projects in the interior are also re- 
fusing to pay rent and the whole 
housing program is imperiled. The 
Betancourt regime will have to study 
carefully the problem of rent in 
these projects, which was admittedly 
too high under the dictatorship, but 
will also have to insist that the cus- 
tom of paying a reasonable rent be 
re-established. 

Another immediate problem, large- 
ly out of the Venezuelan Govern- 
ments hands, is that of oil exports. 
The Venezuelan economy lives on 
oil, much of which is shipped to the 
United States. The recession in the 
United States, plus moves to limit 
the shipment of oil into the U.S., has 
already reduced Venezuelan output 
and exports some, and it is feared 
that new restrictive measures by 
Washington are in the offing. 

This problem is offset slightly 
by the fact that the Provisional Gov- 
ernment doubled the country’s in- 
come tax and thus increased the Gov- 
ernment’s proportion of profits on 


PRESSING PROBLEMS 


BETANCOURT: 


the Venezuelan oil industry from 50 
per cent to 60 per cent. However, 
a serious restriction of exports to the 
U.S. could still create grave financial 
difficulties for the Government. 

This financial problem also may 
cause political difficulties. The Pro- 
visional Government negotiated a 
loan with a number of New York 
banks for something over $200 mil- 
lion, to run for two years, after which 
it is estimated the problems caused 
by the debt incurred by the dictator- 
ship will be overcome. But the URD 
and some elements in Democratic Ac- 
tion oppose using this loan or line 
of credit. 

Longer-range problems with which 
the Betancourt Government proposes 
to deal include those of reorganizing 
Venezuelan agriculture and pushing 
forward economic development. Fun- 
damental is an agrarian reform. The 
last time it was in power, 1945-48, 
Democratic Action had begun a pro- 
gram for redistributing the land, but 
met bitter opposition from the other 
political parties. The dictatorship had 
suspended the program. Now, all 
civilian groups recognize the need 
for an agrarian reform, which has 
high priority in the plans of the 
Betancourt Administration. 

Basic, too, and closely associated 
with the land redistribution, is the 
Administration’s determination to 





diversify and increase agricultural 
production. Credit, implements and 
technical advice are to be given to 
the small farmers who are given 
land. An extensive program of ir. 
rigation, to bring potentially rich 
lands into production, is also con. 
templated. 

The three parties are also agreed 
on the need to stimulate industrializa. 
tion of the country. The Provision. 
al Government increased protective 
tariffs considerably, and in his in. 
augural address Betancourt an. 
nounced the Government’s intention 
of renegotiating the existing commer- 
cial treaty with the U.S., with the aim 
of making possible further protective 
measures. Betancourt also intends to 


make extensive use of the Venezuelan‘ 


Development Corporation, established 
during his regime a dozen years ago, 
and of existing government banks, 
to give extensive financial aid to new 
and growing manufacturing enter- 
prises. 

These are merely some of the most 
pressing and spectacular problems 
facing Betancourt and his regime. 
Other items which will receive atten- 
tion in the near future are the strean- 
lining of the country’s public ad- 
ministration and the establishment 
for the first time of a civil service; 
the extension of the educational sys- 
tem, which was seriously under- 
mined by the dictatorship, to the 
more than 50 per cent of the popula: 
tion that is under 20 years of age. 
The social security system will also 
have to be reorganized and devel: 
oped, and labor-management rela- 
tions will have to be firmly estab: 
lished on the basis of collective 
bargaining. 

There are certainly enough prob: 
lems to keep Betancourt and his as 
sociates busy for the President’s con- 
stitutional five-year term. If Betar- 
court can deal with these problem 
as ably as his friends expect, demoe 
racy will have been able to establis 
sounder roots by 1964 than it ha 
ever had in Venezuela. It is vital for 
the whole Hemisphere that he suc 
ceed. 


The New Leader 
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SEGNI RETURNS TO POWER 


Italy's new Premier, who headed a coalition government in 1955-57, 


is back in office with a right-wing-supported ‘monocolore’ cabinet 


ROME 

TALY’S NEW Premier, Antonio 

Segni, confirmed in office by 
both houses of Parliament just a 
week ago, is a moderate Christian 
Democrat, a university professor 
and a gentleman farmer from 
Sardinia. This is Segni’s second time 
around in the premiership, the first 
having been in 1955-57, when he 
headed a coalition of left-of-center 
Social Democrats and right-of-center 
Liberals. 

The present Government is what 
the Italians call monocolore—an all- 
Christian Democratic affair, with 
support in Parliament from the Lib- 
erals and the other right-wing 
parties, the two Monarchist groups 
and the neo-Fascists. The difference 
between the new Government and 
that of Segni’s predecessor, Amin- 
tore Fanfani, is clear from the sup- 
port given it by right-wingers. 

Fanfani sharply attacked the Lib- 
erals and refused to consider their 









participation in his cabinet. At the 
same time, Fanfani’s alliance with 
the Social Democrats (PSDI) and 
his ambitious progressive program 
were constantly opposed by the whole 
right wing, including that of his own 
party. 

It was actually the relentless op- 
position of the diehard conservative 
“snipers” inside his party that finally 
forced Fanfani to resign. For though 
he retained a slim majority in Parlia- 
ment, the “snipers” were able, by 
Voting “no” in secret ballot, to pre- 
vent passage of any significant piece 
of legislation. His resignation as Sec- 
retary-General of his party, which 
followed immediately after his resig- 
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nation as premier, was prompted by 
the defection of some of his closest 
assistants and by his own bitterness 
and frustration. 

All theoretically possible permuta- 
tions for resolving the crisis were 
actually unfeasible—a clear indica- 
tion of the weakness of Italian polli- 
tics today. A new CD-PSDI coali- 
tion, vigorously advocated by PSDI 
leader Giuseppe Saragat, was obvi- 
ously impossible because of the op- 
position of the CD right wing and, 
later, of the five left-wing deputies 
who bolted the PSDI. 

A centrist coalition was out of 
the question because of the opposi- 
tion of Saragat, who feared that his 
participation in a government along- 
side the Liberals would further 
weaken the PSDI. An open alliance 
with the Liberals and Monarchists 
was rejected even by most of the 
CD right-wingers because it would 
have pinned a narrow conservative 
label on the majority party. 

In the end, a monocolore govern- 
ment turned out to be the only solu- 
tion, and Segni showed great patience 
and political skill in rallying the vir- 
tually unanimous support of the CD 
leaders, most of whom are in the 
Government. Now the opposition 
parties are claiming, not without 
reason, that the Segni Government 
is farther to the right than any 
previous Italian cabinet, and some 
newspapers are making ominous 
predictions about the rise of reaction 
in Italy. 

Impartial observers, however, 
though aware of the right-wing 
nature of the Parliamentary majority, 
are much less pessimistic. Segni, 


they point out, is a sincere demo- 
crat; it was during his previous 
tenure that a major land-reform pro- 
gram was undertaken. Moreover, the 
Government cannot move too far to 
the right without encountering op- 
position from the powerful CD left- 
wing. The likelihood is, then, that 
Segni will refrain from proposing 
any controversial legislation and will 
confine himself to the solution of 
urgent, pending administrative prob- 
lems. 

The future of the Segni Govern- 
ment is inevitably contingent on the 
political future of ex-premier Fan- 
fani. The latter has lost the support 
of many middle-of-the-road elements 
in the CD, and if, as most people 
believe, he intends to make a come- 
back, he will rally around himself 
the various groups and forces that 
constitute the CD left wing. To re- 
capture control of his party, Fanfani 
will have to act quickly, for the CD 
national council is soon to name a 
new party secretary-general and di- 
rectorate. 

If Fanfani succeeds in regroup- 
ing his forces, he will be able to 
make life difficult for Segni, should 
the Government move too far to the 
right. In that case, Fanfani’s left- 
wing “snipers” could harass Segni 
as vigorously as the right-wingers 
tormented Fanfani himself, and Italy 
might then face another ministerial 
crisis. Segni, an old hand at this 
kind of game, is quite aware of these 
possibilities and will unquestionably 
hue to a very moderate line. If he 
succeeds, he will give the country a 
much-needed interlude of political 
calm. 
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Visit to Yugoslavia 


E ARRIVED in Belgrade about 
WY eon. I walked for an hour 
or two through the main shopping 
streets. The contrast with Warsaw 
could scarcely be more striking. The 
stores are filled with goods and, 
partly since there are more imports, 
they seem to be of far better quality. 
There is more traffic and the people 
lack the drab, uniform appearance 
of Poland. It is immediately evident 
that this is a far less egalitarian so- 
ciety. This is an important point. 
Visitors regularly 
wealth what they should attribute to 
its distribution. One forms his im- 


attribute to 


pressions of the well-being of a com- 
munity from the number of automo- 
biles on the streets, the number of 
well-dressed women on the sidewalks, 
the elegance of the shops and the 
number of fine houses or apartment 
buildings. But only a small minority 
needs to be well off to suggest such 
opulence. A community with a higher 
but more nearly equal distribution 
of income can have fewer such 
amenities or luxuries and thus give 
the impression of less wealth and 
well-being. 

The difference from Warsaw is 
also in the cafés, the chestnut trees 
along the streets and, above all, in 
the varied, pleasant buildings of 
what is at least a slightly older Euro- 





With this report, John Kenneth 
Galbraith concludes the series of 
articles on his recent trip to Europe. 
His impressions of Poland appeared 
in our issues of February 23 and 
March 2. A fuller account of his 
trip has been published as a book, 
Journey to Poland and Yugo- 
slavia, by Harvard University Press. 
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pean city. These are wonderfully 
more agreeable than the stark social 
realism of Poland. And even the 
modern buildings, of which there are 
many in the parts of the city that 
were damaged, are softer and less 
severe than in Poland. 

At dinner time there was a severe 
storm, and while making my way 
into the hotel restaurant I met a 
tall, handsome and (by the standards 
of this part of the world) very well- 
dressed woman in her late twenties. 
She seemed to be sheltering from the 
rain. She smiled and asked me how 
long I had been in Belgrade. I told 
her and invited her to have a drink 
with me. This led on to dinner. 

She makes her living being agree- 
able to visitors, more especially those 
in the smaller and “more discreet” 
hotels. She lives with her parents, 
both office workers, but has a small 
apartment for more relaxed moments. 
The work is not demanding, and she 
attributed her good looks to the fact 
that she gets a lot of rest. She says 
she meets an interesting class of 
people of whom, on the whole, she 
finds the Germans best combine af- 
fectionate and gentlemanly manners 
with requisite intellect. Americans 
somewhat unpredictably  de- 
scribed as “much like Englishmen.” 
Her greatest problem is the high cost 
of clothes. and she listed some prices 
which did sound rather stiff. Her 
apartment is also not very satisfac- 
tory—not sufficiently private—and 
this is difficult to remedy in so over- 
crowded a city. Her line of work 
may not enjoy a particularly high 
priority. 

After dinner I strolled with my 
informant to her apartment but then 


she 


with a 


discontinued research 
small gift. In the course of conversa- 
tion she had mentioned the unfor- 
tunate ubiquitousness of police sur- 
veillance in “these Communist coun- 
tries,” this, with the 
novelty of my surroundings, acted as 
a reinforcement to normal virtue. 
This morning I strolled around 
Belgrade looking for pictures and 
found a few interesting people and 
street scenes. Then at 10 a.m. I called 
by appointment on the Under-Secre- 
tary of the Planning Board. We had 


my 


and along 


a long and informative talk pune- 


tuated by schnapps and coffee. He 
thinks the Yugoslavs have succeeded 
in breaking through the crust of back- 
wardness and in getting the industry 
that is sustained 
growth. The worst problems are the 
continuing imbalance in the external 


necessary for 


position—the large balance of pay- 
ments deficit—and the tendency (as 
in Poland) for more gains to accrue 
to peasants than to workers. We 
talked about time preferences in 
planning—how much should be sac- 
rificed in the present for a higher 
living standard in the distant future. 
The Yugoslavs are not so Calvinist 
as the Poles. They are committed to 
supplying consumer goods, including 
those that must be imported, in the 
present. This is in line with 
pronouncement of Marshal Tito who 
has said that those who won Social: 
ism should enjoy at least some of its 
fruits. 

The great current argument i 
over how much reliance should he 
placed on foreign aid and foreigh 
assistance. Should this be taken while 
the taking is good? Shouldn’t every 
opportunity be seized to raise living 
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standards as well as investment? But 
isn’t dependence on such foreign aid 
dangerous? Wouldn’t economic in- 
dependence at a lower level of con- 
sumption and investment be wiser 
in order to protect political inde- 
pendence? 

I saw Tito today. He was proceed- 
ing at a high speed in a four-car 
convoy when we met him. A motor- 
cycle outrider moved us off the road 
and to a stop while he passed. It 
occurs to me that men in power, if 
they are wise, will always travel at a 
moderate rate of speed and prefer- 
ably in modest cars. Nothing can 
possibly create a worse impression 
than big black limousines tearing 
through the countryside and forcing 
common people to jump for their 


lives. 

I was taken to dinner in a delight- 
ful outdoor restaurant on a hill near 
Belgrade. After the austerity of Po- 
land I still find myself revelling in 
the luxury of life here—excellent food 
and wine, good service and people 
who seem to be enjoying themselves. 
I suspect that I am too much of 
a hedonist to make a good modern 
Socialist. The same might be true 
of the Yugoslavs. 

I had hoped to wander through 
villages and old towns and take pic- 
tures, and I had made my wishes 
tolerably clear. But the Socialist in- 
evitable happened—I was taken to an 
experiment station, a hybrid-corn- 
breeding station, an irrigation ex- 
perimental farm and a State farm. 
These are the only presentable cul- 
ture. Incidentally, the experiment sta- 
tions seemed very good—far better 
equipped, more workmanlike and 
more self-confident than those I saw 
in Poland. 

At mid-morning we had schnapps 
and vermouth and at noon in Novi 
Sad a notable meal with more alco- 
hol. Then we had wine and soda 
‘during the afternoon. I consumed 
lightly, having regard to the hot 
Weather and the danger of extreme 
drowsiness, One of my hosts asked 
if we were unaccustomed to drinking 
in the United States 
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One of my guides had been an 
exchange student in plant genetics 
at the University of Illinois. Com- 
petent, self-assured and determined 
to raise the level of his science in 
Yugoslavia, he was a monument to 
the virtues of this enterprise. 

I arrived back in Belgrade very 
late for a party given by one of the 
cultural attachés at the Embassy. It 
was a nice homelike party with well- 
groomed, slim and attractive young 
wives getting systematically stewed. 

A current Yugoslav identification 
of the difference between capitalism 
and Socialism: “Capitalism makes 
social mistakes, and Socialism makes 
capital mistakes.” 


A T LAST an easy day, my first 


since I arrived from Poland. 
I got up late, worked on my lectures, 
and later went for a stroll. I am still 
impressed by the air of well-being 
and by the number of good-looking 
and well-groomed women. At twelve 
I gave my first lecture. It was not 
translated, but all attending were 
given a full text in Serbo-Croat. The 
room was packed; there was a good 
number of high officials, also a 
sizable delegation from the Embassy. 
By arrangement there was no discus- 
sion of this lecture, it being purely 
historical, although I was challenged 
in a friendly way for citing Joan 
Robinson on Marx’s view of Say’s 
Law. 

In the evening I went to a recep- 
tion at the Ambassador’s residence— 
small and pleasant—and then on to 
dinner with two high Yugoslav eco- 
nomic officials. Both are old Partisans 
and both had had a period of post- 
war service in Washington. The re- 
sult, which I believe to be typical, 
was that they had developed a deep 
interest in American politics and 
folkways. Both are strong Yugoslav 
nationalists but also more than half 
American in outlook and interests. 
Nothing in this part of the world 
strikes one with more force than the 
existence of pro-American Com- 
munists. We dined on an outdoor 
terrace at the Metropole, a vast, new- 


ly-completed hotel of most luxurious 
aspect. No workers’ barracks this. 

My second lecture was uneventful 
with a good attendance. The Ameri- 
can Ambassador attended, although 
I am not sure he found the subject 
fascinating. 

The Yugoslavs, in their concern for 
inquiring what is to be retained from 
Marx and what is to be rejected, en- 
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gage in a great deal more theoretical 
discussion than one encounters now 
in Warsaw. Preoccupation in War- 
saw is far more with practical prob- 
lems. It could also be that Marx is 
taken less seriously in Poland, so 
there is less concern with revision. 
My third lecture today went about 
as usual. A number of high Govern- 
ment and Party people were on hand, 
and there is to be a general discus- 
sion following my final lecture to- 
morrow. I lost the United States Am- 
bassador but picked up the Canadian. 
At luncheon, which included two 
or three leading Yugoslav economists 
—Marxists, and one a leading Party 
theorist—we discussed the relevance 
of modern Western economic theory 
to the problems of economic 
planning. They suggested that neo- 
Keynesian models were the most im- 
portant macroeconomic guide and 
that the Leontief input-output analy- 
sis, given the aggregate system, was 
especially important as a planning 


13 


model. One suggested that Leontief 
was more important for a Socialist 
than a capitalist economy and added 
an amusing observation: “You might 
bear in mind that if the Soviets had 
behaved wisely, Wassily Leontief 
would have grown up in Russia. His 
work would then have been done in 
its logical context.” 

My last lecture today with an 
hour’s discussion following. I am 
glad they are over although I think, 
on the whole, they were fairly suc- 
cessful. Someone has noted that they 
were the first such full-dress exposi- 
tion by a bourgeois economist in a 
Communist country since the Russian 
Revolution. I find this nourishing to 
my vanity. 

This afternoon I called by appoint- 
ment on the editor of the leading 
economic journal and an important 
Party theoretician. He thinks Yugo- 
slav economists are going in too 
much for econometrics and formal 
and irrelevant theory. He said he 
gathered that there were similar 
tendencies in the United States. I 
told him that, since it was possible 
that we had even more economists 
than economic problems, something 
needed to be done to keep our pro- 
fession employed. He said the Yugo- 
slav situation was less luxurious. 


| Coma with the distinct impres- 
sion that the “market socialism” 
of Yugoslavia is a going concern. 


The clue is in the price system. In 
Poland nearly all prices are fixed 
by the State. If the price relatives 
are not right, then the incentive 
structure is unreliable. A firm that 
expands output at a loss—if it hap- 
pens that its prices are low and its 
costs high—may be performing a 
useful service. And the higher the 
output and hence the higher the loss, 
the greater the service. The Poles 
recognize the problem and, as I have 
noted, they are desperately striving 
to reform their price structure. But 
this takes a year or two. By the time 
it is finished another reform will be 
needed. There have already been four 
or five “reforms.” 

The Yugoslavs solve this problem 
by leaving about 70 per cent of prices 
to the determination of the individual 
enterprise. Not even Belgrade hotel 
prices are fixed, and as the result of 
the completion of the Metropole 
prices of hotel rooms are coming 
down. The individual (public) enter- 
prise has the power to adjust its 
prices, and the problem of price rela- 
tives is self-solving—if the prices 
are too low, the firm can raise them 
and vice-versa. This means in turn 
that earnings can be used as the test 
of performance and also that earn- 
ings can be partly shared by man- 
agement and workers as an incentive. 
The 30 per cent of prices that are 
fixed include utilities and things like 
steel or fertilizers where there is a 
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U.S. Senator employs 19-year-old son on staff at salary of $12,000.—News Item. 


College students as a rule 

Used to work their way through school 
Washing dishes, waiting tables, 

Soda jerking, splicing cables, 

Baby sitting, trash collecting, 

Selling brushes, themes correcting. 


Times have changed. We understand 
Now a youth pulls down ten grand 

If he’s qualified—that is, 

If that good old Dad of his, 

Forward looking, in the van, 

Got elected Congressman. 


—Richard Armour 





particular interest in the price. Work 
ers’ Councils, a developmeni of receny 
years, are also credited with a con 
siderable improvement in the opera 
tion of the individual enterprise. 

All in all, the Yugoslav syste 
seems much more flexible and prag 
matic than that of the Poles. Clearly 
also, it is better designed to incu 
the disfavor of the Soviets. To the 
extent that capitalism is identified 
with free prices and the market, j 
represents a backsliding to capitalisn 
and capitalist incentives. (No conf 
cessions are made or contemplate 
on the issue of State ownership o 
the means of production, however.) 
There is much interest in Yugoslavig 
as to how far the Poles can go in un 
winding their economy _ witho 
having an ideological conflict with 
the Russians on this point. The no 
tion that satellite economic _polic} 
should follow the “social schematism 
of the Russian development seemg 
to me the most dangerous mistakg 
the Soviets are making. Adaptation 
to the higher living standard, th 
less self-sufficient character, the non 
socialized agriculture and the cal 
tural and economic mores of the 
countries would seem to be an i 
perative. Indeed, this is the lessom 
of the Stalinist period. Yet om 
guesses that the Soviets still belie 
that ideology as distinct from suc 
“objective circumstance” must ly 
the controlling factor. 

The Yugoslavs, incidentally, at 
completely set in their determinatio 
to pursue their own course. Of thi 
there cannot be the slightest doubl 
There is a domestic difference } 
tween those who would decide ec 
nomic issues more dogmatically am 
those who argue with great vigor a 
pride for flexible and pragmal 
socialism. But I did not encoun 
anyone who was disposed to thi 
that Russian doctrine and experiem™ 
should be considered the guide. 

We are approaching the white clié 
of Dover. I am glad that there! 
nothing about the British econotl 
which at the moment stirs ® 
curiosity. 
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of-living rises. Needless to say, a 
cost-of-living increase of the same 
small percentage would have the op- 
posite consequences. Thus, the $3- 
billion rise in government spending 
asked for by President Walter 
Reuther of the United Auto Workers, 
for the purpose of fighting unem- 
ployment, would miss its aim, even 
if it resulted in only a one per cent 
cost-of-living increase. 

If we could thus achieve a really 
efficient halt to further inflation, our 
economy would be additionally aided, 
in both its public and private sectors, 
by the resultant lower interest rates. 
Such rates would reflect, not an easy- 
money policy, but the elimination of 
the fear of future inflation. For it 
is only too obvious that the growing 
flight from the dollar and the in- 
clusion of risk premiums in long- 
term credit rates are responsible for 
the lack of mortgage money and the 
rising cost of credit supply to govern- 
ment, business and home construc- 
tion. 

The Government’s _ recently-an- 
nounced plan to undertake a close 
examination of the economy can be 
of immense importance, but not if 
it concentrates on how to stimulate 
an indiscriminate increase of the 
GNP. It will be a genuinely valuable 
probe, however, if it considers where 
production should remain stable or 
even be reduced, and where it should 
be pushed ahead. It is obvious, for 
example, that an increase in the pro- 
duction of tools for aid to under- 
developed countries will be more use- 
ful than the further growth of our 
advertising industry, which already 
represents 3.5 per cent of national 
consumption. 

An end to the inflationary spiral, 
emphasis on the production of social- 
ly desirable goods, reduction of work- 
ing time, transfer of labor to 
neglected sectors of our national life, 
such as education, health, road- 
building, the creation of more leisure 
for the greater enjoyment of our 
vast cultural assets: All these point 
the way to a healthy economy and 
a healthy society. 
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By Geraldine Fitch 


TIBET 


TAIPEI 
EMOTE, nearly inaccessible Tibet 
has been, for more than two 
years, the scene of a widespread up- 
rising against Chinese Communist 
rule. Sporadic, fragmentary reports 
of the revolt filtered down through 
the Himalayan passes to the Indian 
border, but they were largely disre- 
garded. But the reports, coming from 
widely separated places and at in- 
tervals of months, persisted and 
were in basic agreement. It is now 
possible to piece together an over- 
all picture of the great uprising, 
carried on chiefly by the Khamba 
tribe of northeast Tibet, but also 
by other Tibetans inside and outside 
their country. 

The Chinese Communists occupied 
Tibet in 1950. From the very be- 
ginning, the Tibetans resisted fierce- 
ly. They had powerful traditional 
reasons for fighting the Chinese en- 
croachment: (1) Because of ancient 
conquests by the Hans, the Tibetans 
have no love for Chinese of any 
political coloration; (2) the upper 
strata of Tibetan monks have tradi- 
tionally wielded both religious and 
political power, and they could only 
have antipathy toward a Communist 
regime that deprived them of that 
power; (3) all Tibetans have a 
fierce, primitive passion for inde- 
pendence, and conquest from any 
source would be bitter medicine. 

The ruthless Chinese occupation 
only stimulated further resistance. 
Quite recently, two British reporters, 
Noel Barber and Ralph Izzard, 
traveled for more than two weeks 
through Himalayan passes to inter- 
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REVOLTS 


view a famous resistance leader, Gen- 
eral Tobgye Wangdue, known as 
“The Powerful Subduer,” who com- 
mands more than 20,000 armed 
guerrillas. The story he told them 
has been making headlines in London 
and Hong Kong. 

General Wangdue described some- 
thing of the Chinese terror—the 
bombing of monasteries, the murder 
of monks, rape. “Four of our most 
important lamas,” he said, “are 
now in prison or, for all we know, 
dead. They are Kothok Sithu, Dho 
Trupchen, Zogchen Premarigzing 
and Shakeldon Gyatsho.” Eight 
monasteries were deliberately de- 
stroyed by bombing; Buddhist 
images have been desecrated and 
Tibetan books burned. When the 
famous Lithang Gonchen Monastery, 
founded by the third Dalai Lama, 
was razed, its 80-year-old abbot and 
four other priests were killed, and 
the massive statue of Buddha was 
sprayed by tommy-gun_ bullets. 

Communist China now has 750, 
000 troops in Tibet, nearly half of 
them brought in during 1957 because 
of the resistance. Every town of any 
size has a “police army” of 3,000. 
This war that nobody hears about 
is a no-prisoner war. The guerrillas 
claim they have killed 50,000 Chinese 
soldiers in the past year alone, and 
they also admit that 22,000 of their 
own freedom-fighters have _ been 
killed. Aside from the guerrillas, 
17,000 other Tibetans have been 
killed in Chinese bombing raids. 

In addition to the soldiers, 49 


_ 





million Chinese have been moved in- 3 


to the country as colonizers. No 
doubt many of them were deported 
from China as “dissidents,” including 
a labor force of 420,000 women to 
work on the roads. The Chinese have 
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Guerilla tribesmen weaken Communist hold on ‘Roof of the World 


AGAINST CHINESE RULE 


seven airfields in the country and 
have built six major highways, three 
leading from China into Tibet, and 
three pointing toward India’s fron- 
tiers. 

The Chinese occupation has 
brought the food situation to a criti- 
cal point. General Wangdue said, 
“We used to be self-sufficient in focd- 
stuffs, but with five million Chinese 
living on us, we are now in desperate 
economic trouble. The Reds have 
looted all our ancient granaries, 
where for centuries we have stored 
grain against famine years.” As a 
result, food prices are 20 times 
higher than they were seven years 
ago. The Chinese officials instituted 
food-rationing; but a food coupon, 
even if honored, provides a Tibetan 
with only one-fifth of what he ate 
before the Chinese invasion. 

The Chinese have taken over whole 
villages, simply turning the Tibetans 
out of their homes and taking over 
their grazing grounds and garden 
plots. Great numbers of villages and 
towns have been left without a 
Tibetan in them. Thousands of 
Tibetan boys and girls have been 
shipped off to China for “re-educa- 
tion”; women, for the most part, 
have been killed; and the men have 
taken to the hills and joined the 
guerrillas, 

The fiercest opposition comes 
from the Khamba tribe, in the Kham 
area of northeastern Tibet. This is 
a wild gorge about the size of Bur- 
ma. The Khambas are devout 
Buddhists, very loyal to the Dalai 
Lama and extremely militant. 

At one stage of the occupation, 
the Chinese, in a vain attempt to 
substantiate their claim that there 
is no rebellion in Tibet, announced 
the incorporation of this area into 
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the western Szechuan region of 
China. In another attempt to regi- 
ment Tibetan life, the Chinese or- 
ganized in the Kham area, as they 
did throughout the country, village 
political councils known as_ the 
Mimang Tsongdu. But the Khambas 
infiltrated these councils and use 
them as instruments of their resist- 
ance movement. 

Up in Chinghai and Kansu prov- 
inces of China there are other 
Tibetans, of the Amdu tribe, who 
have also staged many revolts. In 
fact, there are more Tibetans outside 
their own country than inside. Tibet’s 
total population is a sparse one mil- 
lion, but across its borders in 
China’s Sikang, Chinghai, Kansu 
and Sinkiang provinces there are 
some 3.5 million Tibetans who are 
far from subdued. Famed horsemen 
among them have given the Chinese 
no end of trouble. 

40,000 guerrillas of another tribe, 
the Goloks, have raided and severed 
the east-west arterial highway con- 
necting Tibet and China and have 
driven out most of the Chinese from 
their area. While the Goloks were 
cutting that highway, the Khambas 
were destroying bridges on the high- 
way running north from Tibet into 
Sikang. 

Scores of reports published in the 
official Communist daily, Tibet Jih- 
Pao, indirectly confirm the existence 
of widespread resistance and revolt. 
These are reports of speeches and 
resolutions at meetings of the “Tibet 
Autonomous Preparatory Committee” 
and of the Tibetan Young Com- 
munist League work committees. 

What is clearly revealed in them 
is that Peking has made serious con- 
cessions to the Tibetans, more than 
to any other province of. China. The 


number of Chinese Communist party 
cadres in Tibet has been reduced, 
most of them being returned to 
China. All students and government 
personnel (even office boys) have 
been exempted from forced labor 
corvees. And—most astounding of 
all—the “socialization” of Tibet has 
been postponed for six years. 

China is clearly intent upon com- 
pletely subduing Tibet. But in view 
of the extraordinary Tibetan resist- 
ance, one wonders why China cannot 
cut its losses and withdraw from the 
country. The answer is provided by 
intense Chinese activities along the 
country’s southern borders. 

Chinese troops patrol that entire 
area. Schools have been established 
to train fifth columnists who are to 
operate in Nepal, Sikkim and 
Bhutan just across the border. Three 
southbound highways have been built 
pointing in the direction of Tibet’s 
southern border, veering close to 
Nepal, Sikkim and Kashmir. The 
Chinese Communist regime cannot 
withdraw from Tibet, in short, be- 
cause Tibet serves as a_ spring- 
board southward to India. 
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REFORMS IN 
SOVIET EDUCATION 


By George Kline 


BORIS PASTERNAK’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

By Gleb Struve 

JAMES JONES’ 

‘THE PISTOL’ 

By Harvey Swados 
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CHAMBERLIN 


wo BOOKS have recently come 
from university presses which 
break new ground in biography and 
history. Each is likely to rank as 
the definitive work on its subject. One 
is Klaus Epstein’s Matthias Erzberger 
and the Dilemma of German Democ- 
racy (Princeton. 473 pp. $10.00.). 
The other is M. K. Dziewanowski’s 
The Communist Party of Poland 
(Harvard. 369 pp. $7.50.). 
Although Erzberger was a leading 
figure in German political life be- 
fore, during and after the First World 
War (he was murdered by nationalist 
fanatics in 1921), Epstein, assistant 
professor of history at Harvard, is 
the first scholar who has prepared a 
detailed account of Erzberger’s career 
in English. His work is based largely 
on a year of research in Germany, 
where the author had access to the 
Erzberger papers in the Bundesarchiv, 
met Erzberger’s widow and pursued 
to the source every detail of Erz- 
berger’s personal and political life. 
Erzberger’s life was so completely 
identified with politics that a biogra- 
phy of him almost inevitably becomes 
a history of Germany before and 
during World War I. Indeed, one of 
the best chapters is devoted to the 
German political set-up under the 
Imperial regime. Both its strong 
points and its weaknesses are set 
forth with admirable objectivity. 
In some ways Erzberger’s career 
and personality are similar to those 
of his contemporary, David Lloyd 
George. He was born in a little South 
German village, the son of a tailor 
who doubled as the village postman. 
Without any advantage of birth or 
wealth he pushed his way up in the 


WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Two Valuable 
Books on History 





stratified world of pre-war Germany 
by very considerable natural ability 
and an enormous capacity for work. 

Always a devout Catholic (one of 
his daughters became a nun), his 
religious faith helped him to face 
the shadow of impending assassina- 
tion. Although Erzberger was no 
revolutionary, he had become a 
hated figure to Germans of the old 
ruling groups. For this there were 
several reasons. 

Erzberger had signed the 1918 
armistice. To be sure, he made the 
best possible terms for a nation that 
had been defeated and was torn with 
increasing revolutionary disturbance. 
Hindenburg thanked him for “the ex- 
tremely valuable services he had 
rendered to the Fatherland”; but 
Erzberger’s whole career made him 
a convenient scapegoat for “the stab 
in the back” legend. 

Erzberger had realized in 1917 
that Germany could not win the war 
and had started to work for a nego- 
tiated peace. The author gives a very 
detailed, if slightly repetitious ac- 
count of the Reichstag peace resolu- 
tion, of which Erzberger was one of 
the prime movers. And he had hurt 
the well-to-do classes in pocketbook 
as well as in national pride by giving 
Germany, as the author says, “‘a cen- 
tralized system of tax collection . . . 
based upon national income and in- 
heritance taxes.” 

His origin was against him and his 
active temperament caused him to 
tread on many bureaucratic toes. 
Finally, his enemies circulated and 
eagerly believed stories that he was 
corrupt. This issue was thrashed out 
in a famous libel suit which he 





brought against one of his sharpeg 
Karl Helfferich. Epstein 
weighs the evidence which he presents 
very fully, and reaches the concly. 
sion that Erzberger was innocent, but 
not as careful as he should have been 
to avoid even the suggestion of a 
“conflict of interest” in some cases, 

Dziewanowski is a Pole who, after 
fighting in the war and working for 
the Polish government-in-exile, came 
to the United States. He is now a 
professor of history at Boston Col. 
lege. He has conscientiously dug up 
a vast amount of information about 
the origins, development and schisms 
of the socialist movement in Poland 
and of the Communist party. 

As Dziewanowski 
were two main currents in Polish 
socialism before World War I. There 
was the Polish Socialist party, with 
a strong element of nationalism in 
its psychology. And there was the 
Social Democracy of Poland and 
Lithuania, a “dedicated elite of pro- 


critics, 


shows, _ there 


fessional revolutionaries,” which in- 
cluded Rosa Luxemburg, Karl Radel, 
Leo Yogiches, Felix Dzerzhinski and 
Julian Marchlewski. Their program 
was strongly internationalist and 
conceived in terms of world, or at 
least European, revolution. 

After Poland regained national in- 
dependence, the situation in_ the 
Leftist camp shifted. The Polish 
Socialist party, rejecting Communism 
and Russian rule, led a_ harassed, 
persecuted existence under the dicta- 
torship of Marshal Pilsudski and his 
heirs, “the colonels.” The Polish 
Communist party, ironically enough, 
was wiped out not so much by the 
police as by Stalin. As the author 
says: “Practically all Polish Com- 
munists who were in Soviet territory 
(in 1937-38) were either physically 
liquidated or sent to concentration 
camps.” The safest Communists were 
those in Polish jails. The book con- 
tains a most valuable account and 
analysis of how the decimated rem- 
nants of the Party were nursed to 
life after World War II, and assigned 
the task of ruling Poland in the 
interest of Moscow. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Walt Whitman Reconsidered — Il 


By Leslie A. Fiedler 


HAT ARE THE forms in which Whitman’s feelings 
WV: objectified? What are his subjects, his themes, 
symbols and myths? Unlike the writers of earlier times, 
Whitman does not find waiting for him a body of legend 
and mythicized history, already known to the whole 
community for which he writes. Of this he is quite 
aware. “Cross out please,” he cries, making a virtue of 
a necessity, “those immensely overpaid account,/T hat 
matter of Troy and Achilles’ wrath, and Aeneas’, Odys- 
seus’ wandering . . .” His essential mythology is not 
even provided by the American past; it is derived from 
his own personal experience, lived or dreamed; and 
his hero is, therefore, himself. He is, in this sense, the 
first truly modern poet with epic ambitions; the first 
author to portray himself as the mythic representative of 
his people and his time. His Odysseus is Walt Whitman; 
his Descent into the Underworld the plunge into the 
darkness of his own mind; and the irony of this, the 
absurdity of treating heroically such anti-heroic matter, 
does not escape him. “Do you suppose yourself advancing 
on real ground toward a real heroic man?” he asks 
his reader, tipping his own hand. It is not out of simple 
vanity, by any means, or without self-mockery that 
Whitman attempts in Leaves of Grass his odd auto- 
biographical Epic, his mythicized Portrait of the Artist 
as a Middle-Aged Hero. 

It is well to remember that the key poems of Whitman’s 
book were written from sometime just before 1855 to 
1860, that is, from the moment the poet approached his 
35th year to the moment he left behind his 40th. They 
are, therefore, the expression of what the French call 
the crise de quarante, the crisis of entering middle age, 
of accepting once and for all what one unredeemably is. 
Whitman is a Romantic poet in many senses; but he is 
not, like most Romantics, a poet of adolescence—except 
as the nostalgia of adolescence in him survives and 
blends into the disenchantment of middle-age. His pro- 
duction before his 35th year is trivial and conventional 
—his few poems, inept in form and melancholy in tone, 





This is the second of two articles based on Leslie 
Fiedler’s introduction to his selection from the work 
of Walt Whitman, which will! be published this month 
under the title, Whitman, by the Dell Publishing Com- 
pany in their paperback Laurel Poetry Series (General 
Editor: Richard Wilbur). A professor at Montana State 
University, Fiedler is author of An End to Innocence. 
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concerned with death and the vanity of ambition. Most 
of his earliest writing is in prose, chiefly newspaper 
stories, but also a temperance novel and a handful of 
shorter fictions centering around fantasies of children 
beaten, abused and murdered. The almost pathological 
self-pity projected in such stories, the fear of authority 
and the desperate identification with the misunderstood 
child are a clue to all of Whitman’s work; but it is not 
till his youth is over that he is able to make of such 
symptoms works of art. 

The poetry written by Whitman after his 40th year 
consists by and large of variations on the themes estab- 
lished between 1855 and 1860. The Civil War and es- 
pecially the death of Lincoln provided him with what 
seem new subjects for verse; but even that remarkable 
threnody, “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d,” 
in the main merely recapitulates the feelings and even 
the symbols of “Out of the Cradle.” There is, indeed, 
a disturbing vagueness about the former poem, a sense 
that its occasion is only nominal, that it mourns some- 
one or something only accidentally represented by Lin- 
coln. The shorter war pieces are least successful when 
they are concerned with actual combat, most convincing 
when they deal with Whitman in his role of “The Wound- 
Dresser,” male nurse and loving consoler of the dying— 
a role he had already imagined for himself in “Song 
of Myself.” 

To anyone dying, thither I speed and twist the knob 

of the door... 

Let the physician and the priest go home... 

I am he bringing help for the sick as they pant on 

their backs... 

It is as if, after his 40th year, Whitman could not even 
live (much less write) anything he had not already set 
down in the work from which he could not disentangle 
his aging self. 

At any rate, the crisis of his own middle age remained 
always realer for Whitman as a poet than the great 
national crises of secession and war, and at the center 
of that personal crisis is a crushing sense of loneliness, 
of being unloved. In the years between 1855 and 1860, 
he apparently came to realize more and more clearly 
that not only would he never get married (he probably 
never experienced any deep heterosexual love), but that 
there would never be for him any stable, continuing 
relationship either with male or female. This terrible 
truth his heart had guessed (he tells us in “Out of 
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the Cradle”) even as a child; for him there would be 
no love not intimately blended with death, no satisfac- 
tion for all his yearning this side of the grave. 

Only with the creatures of his fancy, with an imagined 
you” (sometimes conceived as a lost lover; sometimes 
as a perfect “Camerado,” God; sometimes as an in- 
discriminate Everyman; often as the reader; most often 
as a second self, “the real Me”) could he enter into an 
orgasmic unity. His poems are at once a prayer for such 
a union and that imaginary orgasm itself. No poet en- 
gages the reader with so fervid and intimate a clasp; 
no writer describes the act of reading so erotically. 

(Is it night? Are we here together alone?) 

It is I you hold and who holds you, 

I spring from the pages into your arms .. . 

Your breath falls around me like dew, your pulse lulls 
the tympans of my ears, 

I feel immerged from head to foot, 

Delicious, enough. 


“ 


“Song of Myself,” though it stands at the center of 
Whitman’s epic attempt and can be read as a heroic 
poem intended to define the ethos of a nation, is also 
a love poem: simultaneously a love song, a love affair 
(the poet’s only successful one) and a love-child (the 
only real offspring of his passion, for surely the five 
illegitimate children of whom he liked to boast were 
fantasies). But who is the poet’s beloved, the Beatrice 
he could never leave off wooing, the Penelope to whom 
he could never return? As the hero of his poem is called 
“I,” so the loved one is called “you”; and their vague 
pronomial romance is the thematic center of “Song of 
Myself.” It is an odd subject for the Great American 
Poem: the celebration (half heroic, half-ironic) of the 
mating between an “I” whose reality is constantly ques- 
tioned and an even more elusive “you.” The latter pro- 
noun in Whitman’s verse almost always is followed 
by the phrase “whoever you are.” “You whoever you 
are”’—this must be surely the most compulsively re- 
peated four-word phrase in Leaves of Grass; for it em- 
bodies a riddle which torments the poet even more than 
that of the Self: the riddle of the Other. 

Is there an Other to whom one can speak: a real 
beloved, a real audience, a real God? Unless such a 
“you” really exists there is no point, no possibility of 
converting private “vision” into public “song.” It is 
because Whitman’s personal concern on this score coin- 
cides with a more general problem that he touches us 
so deeply, his loneliness becoming a symbol for the 
alienation of the modern artist and of modern man in 
a godless universe. He lived, after all, at a moment when 
some thinkers were declaring the death of God, and 
wrote at a time when poets grew increasingly unsure 
of whom they were addressing. Unlike Homer and Dante, 
Whitman could not assume a certain class of reader, but 
had to create his own public even as he had to create 
his own themes. His pose of being a popular poet, the 





bard of the common man, fooled neither him nor the 
common man, and must not deceive the unwary reader, 
Like most modern poets, he addressed and continues 
to address a shrinking and uncertain audience. 

That is why to write at all required of him an act 
of faith, faith that a real “you” existed somewhere; and 
that faith he desperately sustained. “Song of Myself” 
begins with the word “I” but ends with “you,” a “you” 
believed in though never attained. 

I stop somewhere waiting for you. 

It is, then, a poem of faith, its doubts incidental and 
repressed. “My foothold is tenon’d and mortisd in 
granite,” the poet insists. “I accept Reality and | dare 
not question it . . .” “The Lord will be there and wait 
till I come . . .” In other poems, however, this faith 
falters or is utterly lost; in “The Sleepers,” for instance, 
the daylight has departed and with it, all certainty. The 
poet begins “wandering and confused, lost to myself,” 
and ends seeking through his dreams the embrace of 
a “you” who is not this time the Great Camerado, but 
the Great Mother: the darkness out of which his “I” 
has emerged and to which it must return. 

I will duly pass the day O my mother and duly return 

to you. 

Though, like “Song of Myself,” “The Sleepers” moves 
from a concern with “I” toward a commitment to “you,” 
its tone is altogether different, melancholy and subdued. 
It provides a transition to the third of the great I-you 
poems, “As I Ebb’d with the Ocean of Life,” which 
opens on the line that gives it its title and closes, “You 
up there walking or sitting,/Whoever you are, we too 
lie in drifts at your feet.” The final verses are thoroughly 
ambiguous, referring at once to God (whoever that may 
be) and “this phantom looking down,” which is to say, 
the poet’s “real Me,” that he imagines eluding him, 
“untouch’d, untold, altogether unreach’d,/Withdrawn far, 
mocking me with mock-congratulatory signs and bows,/ 
With peals of distant ironical laughter at every word 
I have written . . .” There is no elation this time, no 
boasting however hysterical; the poet begins “baffl’d, 
balk’d, bent to the very earth” and ends confessing, “I 
have not once had the least idea who or what I am.” 

But what happens to the love affair of “I” and “you” 
when the “I” threatens to dissolve into the mystery 
of Being? After the initial, existential nausea (“Steep’d 
amid honey’d morphine, my windpipe throttled in fakes 
of death”), the poet of many masks and poses finds a 
kind of amusement in conceiving of all life as a cosmic 
hoax (“Have you no thought O dreamer that it may all 
be maya, illusion?”). Indeed, the play of illusion and 
reality, the teasing search for and the trifling with the 
“real Me,” “the real real,” “the real of the real,” be- 
comes a major theme of Whitman’s poetry, a theme on 
which the last word is spoken in the poem Whitman 
himself chose to stand at the end of his book, “Good-Bye 
My Fancy.” 
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May-be it is yourself now really ushering me to the 

true songs (who knows?) 

May-be it is you the mortal knob really undoing, 

turning... 

The poet of dogmatic assertion has come to rest on the 
tentative hope of “may-be”; and the meanings of “you” 
(you, lover, whom I fancy—you, poem, which my fancy 
has created) have grown even more complex. 


HE DISSOLUTION in doubt of the “I” and “you” 

does more for Whitman’s poetry, however, than 
turn it in the direction of self-mockery or pseudo- 
Buddhist metaphysics. It permits the emergence of an- 
other pair of symbols or “myths,” which he himself 
thought of as representing the deepest layers of his 
experience. In Specimen Days, Whitman writes: 

“Even as a boy, I had the fancy, the wish, to write a 
piece, perhaps, a poem about the sea-shore—that sug- 
gesting, dividing line, contact, junction, the solid marry- 
ing the liquid. . . . Hours, days, in my Long Island 
youth and early manhood I haunted the shores. . . . 
I remember well, I felt that I must one day write a book 
expressing this liquid, mystic theme. Afterward, I recol- 
lect, how it came to me that instead of any special 
lyrical or epical or literary attempt, the sea-shore should 
be an invisible influence, a pervading gauge and tally 
for me, in my composition. . . .” 

The sea and the shore: These are more, then, than 
settings: they are the essential themes, the deep shadowy 
protagonists of the work which Whitman never quite 
wrote but of which all his writing is a projection. We 
are not surprised when in “As I Ebb’d with the Ocean 
of Life” the middle-aged poet, remembering the child 
he was, calls them his mother and his father. 

To no other scene is the poet bound with such filial ties. 
There are many landscapes in Leaves of Grass, evoca- 
tions of mountain and plain, the South and the West— 
the whole breadth of America; but only the beaches 
of Long Island, that “Paumanok” where the poet played 
as a boy and mooned as a young man, live for his 
imagination. What the Hill of Howth and the River 
Liffey are to James Joyce or the Mississippi to Mark 
Twain, Coney Island and Rockaway, Hampton and 
Montauk are to Whitman. They define for him that small 
span of authentic experience, which (though it cover 
only a few years, months, even days) means more to a 
writer than the whole stretch of non-significant life which 
frames it. Normally, the vividly experienced moments on 
which the poet feeds throughout his career belong to 
childhood and adolescence: to the golden age before the 
natural scene has lost its primal magic. Walt Whitman 
is no exception in this regard. His “holy places” belong 
to the Long Island of his earliest years. 

When he deserts such sanctuaries for other places, 
he becomes abstract, forced, false. When he cries, “I 
cross the Laramie plains, I note the rocks in grotesque 
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shapes, the buttes . . . I see the Monument mountain 
and the Eagle’s nest, I pass the Promontory, I ascend 
the Nevadas ... ,” one does not believe him. He has 
obviously worked it all up out of guide-book or gazetteer. 
Only Brooklyn and New York exist in his work as 
compellingly as Long Island; but this is because 
“Manahatta” is for him an island city, a city of ships. 

Whitman is an urban poet as surely as Baudelaire or 
T. S. Eliot, but even more deeply a poet of beaches and 
harbors. His ocean does not, like the watery desert of 
Melville’s imagining, lave only exotic shores; it is the 
sea seen from the bathing-beach or the wharf (an arm 
over some rough companion’s shoulder), the island- 
dweller’s sea. And so land is for him also the island- 
dweller’s land, never removed from the sound of break- 
ing waves or the sight of the mastheads of ships. 

Everything essential to Whitman is the gift of the 

ocean, cast up even as he was cast up (mama’s boy to 
the end) by the “fierce old mother.” Shipwreck and 
windrows are for him the natural symbols of terror and 
grace. Even the obsessive image of merging, of unity 
which works everywhere in Leaves of Grass, seems ab- 
stracted from memories of the mingling of water and 
sand at the tide-line. “The rim, the sediment that stands 
for all the water and all the land of the globe.” He 
may never have held in a final embrace a human lover, 
but the sea, embracing him, taught him to love and he 
responded with love. “Dash me with amorous wet, I can 
repay you.” Not only in the crucial central section of 
Leaves of Grass called “Sea-Drift,” but throughout the 
long poem, the sea intrudes in image and sound, the 
sea as Great Mother presiding over dying and being born. 

Even in the evocation of the inland funeral cortege 

of Lincoln the ocean is improbably present: “The ocean 
shore and the husky whispering wave whose voice I 
know .. .”” Wherever death is named or suggested, the 
off-stage noise of the sea is heard; for it was the sea 
(we are told in “Out of the Cradle”) that first lisped 
to the poet the true name of his best-beloved, the final 
secret, the answer to all riddles, “the low and delicious 
word death. . . .” The revelation comes like an ecstacy, 
a caress (“laving me softly all over”); for if Whitman 
is the singer of the death of love, he is also the singer 
of the love of death. Indeed, it is as the laureate of 
death (not of Democracy or self-love or healing or sex) 
that we finally remember him, even as he himself 
remembered the moment of his poetic awakening as the 
moment of the sea’s revelation: “death, and again death, 
death, death, death.” 

My own songs awaked from that hour, 

And with them the key, the word up from the waves, 

The word of the sweetest song and all songs, 

The strong and delicious word which, creeping to my 
feet, (Or like some old crone rocking the cradle, 
swathed in sweet garments, bending aside,) 

The sea whisper'd me. 
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Aspects of American Life 


The American Style. 
Edited by Elting E. Morison. 
Harper. 426 pp. $5.00. 


By now the momentous transfor- 
mations in American character and 
social structure which have taken 
place in the 20th century have been 
amply documented, 
coriated, burlesqued and mourned 
by myriad hipster novelists, social 
scientists, unregenerate exurbanites, 
misorganized business moguls and 
ad-men in gray turtleneck sweaters. 

From this of fact, 
cliché, nostalgia and self-congratula- 
tion we have gained the gross im- 
pression that there have indeed been 
recent alterations in the American 
style, although the degree of that al- 
teration, its causes and its specific 


analyzed, ex- 


profusion 


constituents, remains vague. The 
question is not simply academic. In 
a world where America’s __per- 


formance is so significant, the temper 
of our character and society has 
crucial relevance. There is a need 
for “perspective” and “re-appraisal,” 
tired words, offering perpetually 
sound advice. 

Three years ago, the Center for 
International Studies at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
which conducts research on foreign 
areas, launched a project “explicitly 
focussed on a fundamental re-ex- 
amination of American society and 
institutions.” The most notable re- 
sult of this project, which benefited 
from the money and advice of the 
Carnegie Corporation, was a con- 
ference held in Dedham, Massachu- 
setts, in May 1957, at which papers 
on various aspects of American life 
were discussed by a host of experts 
and intellectual celebrities. 

Papers were presented by Abraham 
Kaplin, George F. Kennan, Clvde 
Kluckhohn, Henry A. Murray, J. 
Robert Oppenheimer and W. W. 
Rostow; among many distinguished 
discussants were Richard M. Bissell 
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Reviewed by Jacob Cohen 


Department of History, 
Yale University 


Jr., Richard Hofstadter, Elting E. 
Morison, David Potter and David 
Riesman. Mr. Morison has edited the 
proceedings of that Conference into 
a book, The American Style, which 
now must be included with The 
Lonely Crowd and The Organization 
Man as indispensable literature on 
the subject. 

The papers discussed at Dedham 
were not those familiar 20-page col- 
lections of most-favored sentences 
which one often finds at intellectual 
conclaves. In 72 intensely researched 
pages anthropologist Kluckhohn pre- 
sents a superior digest of the copious 
literature dealing with “shifts of 
American values in the past genera- 
If only for the wealth of 
excerpted materials and extensive 
bibliography (but also for its clarity 
and sensibility) this piece is essen- 
tial. In 110 pages, philosopher Abra- 


tion.” 


ham Kaplin not only trenchantly 
dissects America’s ethical deportment 
but also presents the outlines of a 
comprehensive political theory which 
underscores the contributions which 
a new fusion of pure pragmatism 
and tough positivism can make to 
contemporary discussion. Henry A. 
Murray’s dialogue on individuality 
between a social scientist, a romantic 
and a social scientist 
bristles with insights, and is more 
dramatic for not resolving the prob- 
lems which its clash of intellectual 
temperaments raises. W. W. Rostow 
provides an extended, rather too 
simple, interpretation of America’s 
domestic and international history 
and George Kennan, in a discussion 
of the manner in which administra- 
tive organization strait-jackets the 
conduct of American foreign policy, 
demonstrates those qualities of mind 
for which he is so widely admired 


(even as Richard Bissell Jr.’s ex- 


romantic 





tended critique of his paper indicates 
those areas where Kennan ought to 
be criticized). 

Midst such glitter permit me to 
summarize three nuggets, representa. 
tive of many, which I feel replace 
current confusion with clarity: 

Against the Tocquevilleniks who 
insist that American character has 
remained basically the same since 
Andrew Jackson’s day, Kluckhohn 
has amassed impressive evidence to 
indicate that a fundamental shift in 
American values has occurred in 
America since 1920, and that. as our 
smug fathers this _ shift 
roughly follows generational lines. 

Like William H. Whyte, Kluck- 
hohn organizes these changes around 
the syndrome of a declining Protes. 
tant ethic: group values replacing 
personal values; present security 
over future aspiration, etc. “Con- 
formity” is not the word for it; the 
social 


suggest, 


sciences presuppose  con- 





formity and shouldn’t be so surprised | 


to find it. And Kluckhohn demon- 
strates that contrary to a current 
conceit, heterogeneity and not its 
opposite is becoming the organizing 
principle of American culture, and 
there is more tolerance in America 
than ever before. By emphasizing a 
“shift of values” rather than an 
adjustment to a new society, Kluck- 
hohn sees that, in a real 
Americans are choosing their new 
values and not simply passively or 
fearfully accepting them. There is a 
possibility, Kluckhohn insists, | 
think too optimistically, that a new 
and more genuine individuality is 
emerging in America today. 
Contra those who aver that our 
difficulties stem from the intractable 
relativity of our values, there is 
abundant evidence that Americans 
today hold to abstract values and 
principles more strongly than ever. 
Indeed, as Kaplin points out, it is 
precisely our addiction to abstract 
principle which constitutes our im- 
morality. We are content when the 
external contour, the distant purpose 
of our policy, jibes with some ab- 
stract platitude, and we abdicate the 
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responsibility to infuse the thousand 
gmall decisions which implement that 
policy with our complete moral at- 
tention. 

For those who designate “change” 
and “action” as our national adjec- 
tives, Rostow and Potter offer this 
clarification: American change and 
activity has occurred within a 
uniquely successful historical enter- 
prise; it has been directed against 
a natural environment of unparalleled 
abundance. The impetus derived 
from belonging to a going, and al- 
most inalterably, successful national 
concern, has made Americans seem 
more venturesome than they really 
are. The question which our whole 
history now poses is whether Amer- 
ica can face the precarious difficulties 
and unprecedented ambiguities of 
our international position; whether 
we are capable of making decisions 
and innovating changes whose pos- 
sible consequences include failure; 
whether there is anything in our 
heritage to convince us that history 
includes tragedy as well as triumph. 

One brief criticism: There is not 
sufficient recognition in these pieces 
that at one level the changes in 
America reflect a failure of our pub- 
lic philosophy. Our intellectuals have 
stopped posing fundamental ques- 
tions, and hence have no answers for 
them. On other occasions Kluckhohn 
has taught us that an_ implicit 
philosophy lurks in the most un- 
philosophic cultures, and that our 
intellectuals articulate the projected 
image of our civilization. 

I do not suggest that a burst of 
philosophic energy would effect di- 
rect changes in America, but I would 
insist that it would be a necessary 
concomitant of any change. Perhaps 
the business of the intellectual, and 
not simply the professional philoso- 
pher, is not only to diagnose the na- 
tional malady, but to search for that 
small element in the cure for which 
they are historically and personally 
responsible. Kaplin, who recognizes 
this, has offered a theory of revivified 
pragmatism. His suggestions, and 
others, need to be confronted. 
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Two Mideast Nations 


Egypt. Iraq. 


By Tom Little. 


IT Is RARE, nowadays, to come upon 
books on the Middle East which im- 
press by their objectivity and fair- 
ness. These two volumes by British 
experts on the two crucial countries 
in the Middle East are models of 
scholarship and critical judgment. 
They are indispensable for any stu- 
dent of the area, They provide an 
understanding of the forces at work 
and of the great waves of social and 
cultural transformation that have been 
sweeping not only Egypt and Iraq 
but many of the former colonial areas 
in Asia and Africa since the end of 
World War II. 

Tom Little, a British journalist who 
lived in Egypt for many years until 


Reviewed by 


By S. Longrigg & F. Stoakes. Hans Kohn 
Praeger. 334 pp. $6.50. Praeger. 340 pp. $6.50. 
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he was expelled during the Anglo- 
French invasion of 1956, gives one 
of the most important assessments of 
modern Egypt published to date. He 
not only examines the political his- 
tory of the crucial past two decades 
but also provides a brief introduc- 
tion to earlier Egyptian history and 
shows how far this past is vital to an 
understanding of Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser and his movement. With the 
skilled pen of the trained journalist 
Little sketches portraits of the vari- 
ous leading Egyptian figures and he 
combines a typical British sense of 
understatement and irony with an 
acute grasp of psychological and so- 
ciological factors. Though his straight 
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historical narrative does not include 
any special sections on social prob- 
lems, Little views events and _per- 
sonaisties within the framework of 
motivating social and 
forces and thus guides the reader 
below the surface. Situated on the 
crossroads of Asia, Africa and Eu- 
rope, Egypt offers a key for an un- 
derstanding of the new relationship 


intellectual 


among the three continents which is 
slowly and very painfully emerging 
today. 

Mesopotamia, in ancient times, was 
Egypt’s competitor for the control 
of the Middle East. But Mesopotamia 
does not show Egypt’s continuous de- 
velopment and personality. Nor does 
present-day Iraq possess the same de- 
gree of national cohesion. The geo- 
graphic situation of the two coun- 
tries is different too. Egypt links the 
Middle East and Africa; Iraq con- 
nects the Middle East with Iran and 
Turkey. 

Two Englishmen, Brigadier Ste- 
phen Longrigg who lived in Iraq 
for nearly 30 years, first as a Politi- 
cal Officer and then with the Iraq 
Petroleum Company, and Frank 
Stoakes, Director of Middle Eastern 
Studies at St. Antony’s College at 
Oxford, supply an authoritative and 
up-to-date study of the emergence of 
Iraq by way of a British Mandate 
into independent statehood. They 
write less brilliantly than Little, but 
they present, in addition to political 
history. a broad survey of all aspects 
of the economy of the country, of 
its governmental machinery and of 
its social pattern. The events of July 
14, 1958 are dealt with only in a 
brief epilogue but the book supplies 
all the information necessary for an 
understanding of why the coup did 
come and why it succeeded so easily. 

The authors devote special atten- 
tion to two problems crucial for Iraq, 
the Kurdish minority and Commu- 
nist influence. “Iraq’s best defense 
against Communism at the present 
time,” the author wrote in mid-1958, 
“may well be a nationalist and re- 
formist government which commands 


the confidence of the people and feels 
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no necessity to seek Soviet protec- 
tion.” 

Both books show how far the na- 
tional movement in the Middle East, 
as in Africa and Asia in general, has 
travelled on the road of popular sup- 
port and social awakening. Nuri as- 
Said of Iraq represented and domi- 
nated the older Arab generation, 
Nasser the younger one. In the con- 
flict of their personalities was clearly 
symbolized the clash of the genera- 
tions and their ideologies. Both were 
dedicated Arab nationalists, but Nuri 
was out of touch with the nationalism 





of the younger generation. With 
Brigadier Abdul Karim el-Kassem the 
new generation has come to power 
in Iraq too. 

Iraq is culturally backward com. 
pared with Egypt which has had a 
much closer contact with the West for 
over 150 years. Iraq, with its very 
large Kurdish and Shiite minorities, 
also has a much less homogeneous 
population. But in both countries the 
same forces are at work and no other 
studies inform more objectively about 
them than these titles in the “Na. 
tions of the Modern World” series, 





Spender’s Bitterness 


Engaged in Writing. 
By Stephen Spender. 
Farrar, Straus. 239 pp. $3.75. 


THOSE WHO HAVE FOLLOWED 
Stephen Spender’s work through the 
years cannot have failed to note how 
he trusts his heart. Now this kind of 
trust is predicated on concepts that 
may be old-fashioned but are none- 
theless valid and desirable. Let us 
call a partial roll of them: justice, 
decency, keeping one’s word, in- 
dividual responsibility, the right to 
differ and, inevitably, the preemi- 
nence of moral standards—in brief, 
those crystallizations of belief and 
that 
precious to men liberal of nature. 

What happens when such men 
find that their commitment to the 
shaping of a better world runs 
counter to their instincts or train- 
ing? When it involves them in re- 
pudiations repugnant to the soul, 


behavior have always been 


even in performing acts in direct 
contravention of the aims which the 
acts presumably were designed to 
achieve? What happens is that our 
liberal beings suffer an accretion of 
disillusionment with a force in direct 
ratio to the enthusiasm of their 
initial commitment. 

Engaged in Writing is the latest 
voicing of Spender’s bitterness. It 
marks his hail and farewell to the 
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political bent of which he wrote so 
positively in Forward from Liberal- 
ism and so negatively later in World 
Within World and The Creative Ele- 
ment. A slim volume of two fictional 
pieces, only the title story, however, 
carries his burden of complaint. And 
yet this “Engaged in Writing” is not 
pretentious. The line of development 
is simple, its human nature always 
under control. Despite a_ satirical 
focus it never stoops to the trifling 
or the mean. Fairly enough it pre- 
sents its subject: an international 
conference of writer-culturists in 
Venice—the sort of people PEN and 
UNESCO, here called EUROPLUME 
and LITUNO respectively, might con- 
vene. 

Like any work of significance it 
proceeds on a number of levels. On 
one, the conference taking place just 
after Soviet Premier Nikita Khrush- 
denounced Stalin in 1956, 
the period prematurely called the 
“Thaw,” it makes 
hardening of intellectual 
which Communist ideologists have 
suffered. Still bedeviled by secret 
police, still repeating 
formulas, Russian representatives like 
Pobedin, Korovin and Pomyalov can 
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hardly be said to think—as Spender’s 
ater ego Olim Asphalt puts it: 
« _ all their ideas lie buried under 
murdered corpses.” 

On another level, that of the de- 
generation of leftists in general, “En- 
gaged in Writing” is equally per- 
spicuous. In consonance with his 
“Concept of the Dialogue,” Chair- 
man Bonvolio has been reduced to 
making a virtue of meeting for the 
sake of meeting. Csongor Botor the 
poet is a stricken man; his conscience 
will not let him rest because he has 
denounced his best friend at the 
behest of the Party. Dunstan Curlew, 
the nuclear physicist—he dreams of 
improving the human race “by a 
cocktail mixture of hygiene, birth 
control and eugenics’—is so un- 
prescient of common reality that he 
can cry over the fictitious suffering 
of characters in a movie even as he 
disregards the authentic agonies of 
the victims of the dictatorship he ad- 
mires. As for Sarret and Marteau— 
there is more than a hint that Jean 
Paul Sartre and Albert Camus are 
meant—their brilliance has dwindled 
to a semantic play with terms like 
“premature ex- or anti-Communists” 
and “anti-proletarian bourgeois pro- 
to-anti-Stalinists.” 

They are an unbearable pair to 
Asphalt. In protest against the 
crucifixion of ideals in which they 
and the others are participating— 
one should observe that the time is 
Easter week and that frequent re- 
ligious references suggest more is 
meant than meets the secular ear— 
he resigns from LITUNO. 

Though Saul Bellow’s recent stric- 
tures make deep reading somewhat 
perilous, one cannot help feeling that 
this resigning is indicative not only 
of Spender’s own desired signing off 
from congresses, Communist-inspired 
or otherwise, but also of what he be- 
lieves any man of good will must 
do rather than be an ideological unit. 
Indeed, if one may press still further 
into the matter, it really speaks out 
for the renascence of that inde- 
Pendent witness which so many 
people have for years suppressed in 
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themselves because they were led to 
believe true political participation 
demanded the suppression. 

“Engaged in Writing” is, then, 
Spender’s call upon the individual 
to evaluate even the most promising 
of human efforts in terms not of the 
communal but of the separate soul. 
It is also his Voltairean admonition 
that writers should till their own 
gardens, yes, go back to the writing 
which is their particular engagement 
in life. “Engagement,” as omnipres- 
ent Asphalt expounds the thought to 
us, “is, for a writer, identification of 
soul, heart, mind, with conditions he 
witnesses, together with his deter- 
mination to recall the truth about 
them transformed within his art.” 

“The Fool and the Princess” fol- 
lows as a case in point. A wry story 
of a young Englishman who, while 
employed in a DP camp in Germany, 
and to the great jeopardy of his 
marital relationship, falls in and out 
of love with what is to him a 
glamorous DP, it gives Spender a 
chance to show how he himself as a 
writer can carry on, involvement in 
contemporary event unscanted, con- 
science unparalyzed by any commit- 
ment to a group. Once again there is 
an autobiographic stance. Is not his 
recent praise of private rather than 
party motivation, to put the spotlight 
on that, symbolized in Harvey Gran- 
ville’s giving up of a Continental 
for an insular love? 

Despite such citations, story and 
symbol are not, on the whole, satis- 
factorily integrated in Engaged in 
Writing. Their relationship is too 
fugitive, too tenuous, the creative 
working out too thin. The fault, per- 
haps, is not altogether Spender’s. 
Immersed this long in an element 
which, as he himself has shown, is 
destructive, he too is something of 
an ideological casualty, novelistical- 
ly speaking at any rate. This being 
so, it is not ungenerous, surely, to 
claim that thus far he has only given 
us a preliminary presentation of his 
urgent theme: the individual in a 
world which requires the social man 
as well. 
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SHIPLEY 


The Rivalry. By Norman Corwin. Di- 
rected by Mr. Corwin. Presented by Cheryl 
Crawford and Joel Schenker. At the Bijou 
Theater. 

A Majority of One. By Leonard Spigel- 
gass. Directed by Dore Schary. Presented 
by the Theater Guild and Dore Schary. At 
the Shubert Theater. 


ORMAN Corwin thanks “Carl 

Sandburg, Ralph G. Newman, 
Carl Haverlin and the Illinois State 
Historical Society for historical 
source material relating to this pro- 
duction.” So states the program of 
The Rivalry, which deals with the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates. 

Most writers of plays about Lin- 
coln—there have been many and 
there will be more—have soaked 
themselves in the material about the 
man, which is of course public 
property. Mr. Corwin seems to have 
tackled it as a research problem and 
prepared a radio reconstruction of 
the debates. What he has produced 
belongs on the air rather than on 
the stage. 

A table and three chairs suffice for 
the setting. Stephen A. Douglas, suc- 
cessful politician campaigning for re- 
election, is accompanied by his wife. 
Raw-boned, slow and 
Abraham Lincoln 
Douglas is used as an in-betweener, 
to fill the gaps around the speeches 
and to carry the story beyond, to the 
War Between the States and the death 
of her husband. Most of the evening, 
we listen to Martin Gabel reciting 
bits of Douglas’ speeches and Richard 
Boone bits of Lincoln’s. 

Neither manages to make it seem 
that the words are being spoken in 


soft-spoken 
is alone. Mrs. 


On STAGE 





By Joseph T. Shipley 


A Play for Radio and 
Mrs. Jacoby in Tokyo 


fresh passion, for the first time, as 
though they were just rising in the 
speaker’s mind. Hence there is no 
sense of living drama. It is nothing 
more than an acted-out episode of 
history. 

As such, we may ask whether it 
is well chosen. It deals, of course, 
with “the Negro question,” which 
the Southern fight against integration 
presses into our minds. But the argu- 
ments of Douglas, who believes the 
Negro is an inferior order of being, 
are such as one would not expect 
to hear today outside of a Klan meet- 
ing in a hillbilly hideaway. And all 
Lincoln does is to repeat that the 
Declaration of Independence said 
all men are equal, not just British 
colonials—at least, all are equally 
entitled to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

The opposition between the two 
men is swept away by the War, for 


both believe that the Union must be, 


preserved. Any semblance of drama- 
tic conflict is smudged into sentiment 
as we hear of Douglas’ support of 
Lincoln in the Senator’s dying days. 
The most natural, and the only 
touching moments are the two talks 
between Lincoln and Mrs. Douglas, 
who is charmingly played by Nancy 
Kelly. But many times in the course 
of the evening I felt the impulse to 
turn the dial and see what else was 
on the air. 

“Kosher Girl in Tokyo” is the un- 
usual turn to the Abie’s Irish Rose 
theme Leonard Spigelgass amusing- 
ly gives to his middle-age romance. 
Granting the unlikely premise that 
a cultured Japanese would be at- 





tracted to a housewifely orthodox 
Jewess trom Brooklyn, common. 
sensical and practical bui without 
any culture, even horticulture—the 
rest of the story follows free. It 
makes a risibly ridiculous an¢ at the 
same time a somewhat searching 
tangle. 

Mrs. Jacoby’s daughter comes to 
Brooklyn, with her husband Jerome 
Black, to announce Jerry’s assign- 
ment to the Embassy at Tokyo. A 
neighbor is complaining about the 
influx of Puerto Ricans, and _ the 
Blacks give her quite a lecture on 
understanding and tolerance. But on 
the ship to Japan Mrs. Jacoby meets 
Koichi Asano, a wealthy businessman 
whose cough she seeks to cure. And 
in Tokyo, when Asano—with suitable 
Japanese indirection—proposes to 
Mrs. Jacoby, the children shudder 
from the idea of a Japanese in the 
family, and their own lecture on 
understanding turns neatly back up- 
on them. 

From the moment Mrs. Jacoby’s 
shoes are taken off at Asano’s thresh- 
old, we watch one of the funniest 
scenes in recent theater, as kosher 
Brooklyn tries to fit into Buddhist 
Japan. A few months later, the tables 
are turned as Asano watches the 
Sabbath candles being lit in Brook- 
lyn. Here the play completes its 
thought that, beneath the pigmenta- 
tion, men and women can come to 
an understanding as human beings 
anywhere. 

As the future Mrs. Asano, Gertrude 
Berg is natural, unaffected. She plays 
with an ease, at times with a self- 
satisfied strut, at once amusing and 
endearing. Cedric Hardwicke _ is 
Japanese to the life, quick to take 
offence but ready to understand, 
dignified yet tender. The glimpse of 
Japanese family ways is delightful. 
The other performers, including Mae 
Questel as the Brooklyn neighbor. 
fill in the story and help make 4 
Majority of One a play the vast 
majority will vastly enjoy. It tells a 
pleasantly sentimental tale while it 
points an obvious but often disre- 
garded moral. 
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By Manny Farber 


Three Art-y Films 


HANKS TO a Climate rife with tax 

loopholes, crumbling censorship 
codes and a wandering sickness that 
drives film citizenry from island to 
island, each new film presents a melt- 
ing-pot dilemma: The independent 
reigns, but individuality drains out 
of his mixed-nations productions. 
Except for bits of Robert Siodmak’s 
dryly amusing portrait of an imperv- 
ious mass killer, the following films 
are all products of the same drag, an 
élite intellectual whose ideas on 
fascism (The Devil Strikes at Night), 
religious experience (He Who Must 
Die) and psychiatry (The Black 
Orchid) came to a halt around the 
Spanish Civil War. 

They are stamped with an aimless 
liberalism, as though the Oscar head- 
hunter, having escaped the chauvin- 
istic chains of home studios, finds 
himself gasping for breath under the 
weighty blanket of freedom. Each 
work is victimized by an attitude— 
the muddlebrow’s mock-serious pride 
in creativity—that places little ten- 
sion on ex-studio slaves, allowing 
them to function far below the form 
shown in big studios, where com- 
mercialism and censorship often 
force a subterranean inventiveness. 

Having made a black film (Rififi) 
of burglaring, bosom shots and 
acid-y dark tones, Jules Dassin now 
changes stride with a white one: 
pleasant to look at, with a delicate, if 
stale artistry, but, nevertheless, not 
much to think about. The plot of He 
Who Must Die (from a novel by 
Nikos Kazantzakis) has as many links 
as its author’s name, but it is a good 
one about some Greek peasants, the 
cast of a Passion play, enacting their 
Biblical roles in a “real” event having 
to do with helping a refugee band or 
siding with a “fatbellied Pope.” 


Always corny in its broad concep- 
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tion of villains (a miser who’s pat- 


terned after an anteater), this al- 
legorical whatsis makes most of its 
effective strokes with heroic whiteness 
—two blondes (Melina Mercouri, 
Pierre Vaneck) whose goodness is 
evolved with a taut, worn athleticism; 
a sun-blasted landscape caught hand- 
somely in shadowless photography. 
However, by the time the movie com- 
pletes it whitewash, making the lowly 
villagers seem like beeauteeful stones 
and _ = high-and-mighty 
like disagreeable custard, a lot of un- 
tidy laundry has been sagging an 
interesting story line. 

At their deepest level, all of Jules 
Dassin’s films are involved with 
brotherly love, and everything else is 
a be-kind-to-laborers spray that covers 
the film’s windshield, giving a fake 
impression of “ideas.” When his films 
hit a provocative moment, two men 
(father and son or old_ political 
cronies or Young Turks) are as close 
as two front teeth, finding communion 
in such strong pulls of Depression- 
era fiction as “militant goodness,” 
“one world,” “down with money- 
grubbers.” Producting soggy spots 
through his pictures, Dassin’s buddy- 
buddy obsession is interesting in that 
the plot, messy and over-threaded, is 
only subordinately involved with The 
Duet, which, appearing as erratically 
as it disappears, knocks the story 
construction 
shape. 

Via his two bullseyes in art 
theaters, Dassin has become a leader 
in the creamless movie and coffee 
circuit, a cloaked figure whose mix- 
ture makes films that are easy to dis- 
like and hard to categorize. Filled 
with animalistic touches, too black 
or white manliness, events that start 
well but end up in Marxian ruts, 
Dassin’s films recall early Steinbeck 


“capitalists” 


completely out of 


novels, except for ene difference that 
makes them more interesting. 

Where Steinbeck is a free and ob- 
vious plotter, Dassin, after years at 
the bottom of Hollywood’s barrel, is 
a lightningly facile technician. Like a 
pirate in his scavenging of classics 
and in his swashbuckling manner of 
evolving sensuous imagery, Dassin 
sinks his directing fangs into pink- 
liberal hoke and makes it far more 
puzzling and sinister than any of 
Steinbeck’s undubious battling. Much 
of his imagery casts a tang of propa- 
ganda, but it has a devilish under- 
effect produced with what seem like 
decorative nothings: inserting coun- 
trified ambulation (the eccentric path 
of action) in everything from a scar 
to a peasant’s stutter, and working 
soft lecherous exercises with skin- 
hair-clothes textures. 

In The Devil Strikes at Night, 
Robert Siodmak (The Killers) is 
working at second speed on an un- 
glossed Vuillard-plain image of a 
women-strangler whose fifty or more 
murders cast a dreadful spot on the 
inferiority of Aryan police. Most of 
Siodmak’s comment on _ Hitler’s 
Reich is a dated recall of Hitchcock- 
Reed thrillers, plus an even sadder 
use of West German “politics” (as in 
The Young Lions, The Enemy Below) 
which shows the Reichland overrun 
with anti-Nazis and infected with a 
murderous dissaffection for war. 
However, it is almost worth the ad- 
mission price to follow the portrait 
of a hummingly normal looney, which 
starts on the infantile “science” level 
of M and becomes a more inter- 
esting picture of violence, played 
suicidally as far into gentleness as 
credibility allows. 

Using a wonderful roughened 
stone (Mario Adorf) as the shambling 
killer and shifting between a curious 
lack of technique and gymnastic in- 
ventiveness out of the old experi- 
mental film kettle, this ghoulish por- 
trait accomplishes a feat that is rare 
in current mixed-goodies film. Where 
Dassin’s international potpourri has 
a helpless discomfort about its Potem- 
kin mimicry, as though he were trying 
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to change a diaper in midstream, 
Siodmak’s best moments, flexibly re- 
laxed or tight, seem comfortably in- 
ventive. In the movie’s peak scene, 
the village idiot (always on the hunt 
for food, always eating) wanders into 
a pick-up meal with a spinsterish 
Jewess, and the movie settles down, as 
though forever, as idiocy meets hope- 
less loneliness in a drifting conversa- 
tion played as silently as any Vuil- 
lard painting of inverted domesticity. 

The Black Orchid, filled with dark 
intensity and the dullness only Sophia 
Loren can generate when she sinks 
her nose into a solid acting part, 
shows a_ sullen Italian-American 
widow doing very little but somehow 
driving people into states verging on 
madness, After gloomy gus-undheit’s 
husband is in a gangster’s grave, the 
low-budget gem starts table hopping, 
from card table to breakfast table, 
skipping the most visually promising 
scenes (husband’s murder by brother 
rats, boy caught tampering with park- 
ing meter). 

Sailing wham into a bocce-balled- 
up production by the Girosi-Ponti 
team, the movie presents a mis- 
matched crew of 
actors given complete freedom to ex- 
ploit their flair for neuroses. Only 
Anthony Quinn, a cheerful widower 
whose grown daughter locks herself in 
bedrooms like Dickson Carr victims, 
rides through this production, han- 
dling his one note (burp-gun mascu- 
linity) with style and bravado. Almost 
rubbing his hands off to energize 
table-bound scenes, Quinn has many 
exciting scenes between grins, such 
as ruminating over a widow’s delights 


non-conformist 


while going through a neatly timed 
job of tie-shirt-coat sprucing. 
Director Martin Ritt, who engin- 
eers the nice positive in-the-scene 
vitality while showing a curious dis- 
regard for the niceties of composi- 
tion, uses sex energy everywhere, 
moving freely or against itself, even 
in underdone material involving the 
ordering of a sundae. Ritt here 
orgone-izes his minority couplets so 
that they seem to be in supercom- 
munication with each other; his 


Reikian direction forcing actors into 
impossible situations—Mark Rich- 
mond assaying a premarital smile of 
contentment with pork sausage filling 
his mouth, 

Ritt’s good movies (No Down 
Payment) deal with smart cynicism 





circa 1962, handled by inteilectual 
zipguns (Tony Randall). When Rit 
brings his bruising, unstylish close. 
two technique to bear on working 
class goodness (Edge of the City), 
the film’s 


bathos to worse. 


grimacing goes from 
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i The New Musical 


“A HIT OF GARGANTUAN 
PROPORTIONS!" 


—Coleman, Mirror % 





in ANATOLE LITVAK'’S Production of 
“THE JOURNEY” 
Ce-Staring ROBERT MORLEY - E. G. MARSHALL 
And introducing JASON ROBARDS, JR. 
Produced and Directed by ANATOLE LITVAK 
From M-G-M in METROCOLOR 


owe ON THE GREAT STAGE 

“SET TO MUSIC” featuring 
~ dazzling ‘‘Times Square” specta- 
cle with the famed Rockettes as 
_ -hatted **Yankee Doodle Dan- 
s de Ballet, guest 
ymphony Orchestra. 











with MARY FICKETT - HENRY JONES 
Directed by VINCENT J. DONEHUE 
CORT THEA. | 138 W. 48 St., N.Y. C. 
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“Tony Curtis + Janet ‘Leigh 
"The Perfect Furlough 


Both CINEMASCOPE & COLOR 
plus MONEY, WOMEN and GUNS 


JOCK MAHONEY ~ — KIM HUNTER 















EUROPE 


We'll see the usual, plus Dublin past the Iron 
Curtain—Africa to Sweden. A different trip— 
for the young in spirit —. ae to be accom- 
panied but not herded arou 
—Also shorter Abo $724-51390— 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box L — Pasadena, California 
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DEAR EDITOR 


TOYNBEE’S TOLERATION 


As I am a far-off resident and see THE New 
LeapeR only when it arrives by surface mail, 
you will excuse the delay if I now send a 
criticism of what has appeared in your issue 
of November 24, 1958. 

I do not agree with the remark offered by 
Milton Konvitz (“A Plea for Religious Toler- 
ance”), in the concluding paragraphs of his 
review of Arnold Toynbee’s book on Religious 
Tolerance, with which he brushes away the 
plea for a united front of religion, viz., that 
it will not enable us to meet the “challenge” 
of Communism. Obviously Konvitz looks upon 
Communism as something against which only 
force can avail. It is open to take the view 
that if anti-Communism has faith in itself it 
should hope that conviction can prevail and 
that force is of no real avail today. 

The atheism of the Communists is an attitude 
which, one may well believe, can be overcome 
by conviction, and a joint front of religions 
will make it easier for truth to prevail. The 
Communists are distrusted, and this is the 
chief impediment to co-existence and peace. 
The distrust is attracted by their disbelief in 
God and therefore in spiritual values. Com- 
munist atheism is therefore a legitimate target 
for attack by believing non-Communists, and 
for this Toynbee’s recipe of a joint front is a 
very good prescription. Good-will and trust will 
govern the affairs of mankind if we secure a 
common faith in God and adherence to spiritual 
values. One of the chief impediments to the 
proselytization of the atheists is the division 
and discord among believers. 

It is this that induces Toynbee to press for 
a realization of the essential common truth in 
all religions. He does not plead for a new 
synthetic faith. He pleads for tolerance, for 
conviction and faith without fanaticism, ar- 
Togance or self-centeredness. Indeed one may 
ask if this may not be good in itself apart 
from whether it may enable us to fight Com- 
munism more successfully. 

New Delhi, India C. RAJAGOPALACHARI 


Milton Konvitz replies: 


I do not suppose that any NL reader would 
disapprove of a plea “for tolerance, for con- 
Viction and faith without fanaticism, arrogance 
or self-centeredness.” This is merely another way 
of putting the sentiment that I quoted from 
Toynbee’s book, which, says Toynbee, is his 
“crucial point”; namely “that we can have 
conviction without fanaticism, we can have 
belief and action without arrogance or self- 
centeredness or pride.” As I said in my review, 
this is in the best American tradition—in the 
tradition of Jefferson and Madison. 


March 9, 1959 


Tue New LEaper welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


On the whole, I believe, American policy in 
foreign relations has not manifested a spirit of 
religious fanaticism. We have friendly rela- 
tions with Catholic nations—e. g., Italy and 
Spain; with non-Christian nations—e. g., Japan, 
India and Pakistan. We have friendly relations 
even with a nation committed to atheism— 
Yugoslavia. On the other hand, religious tolera- 
tion and understanding, as history has shown, 
are by themselves no guarantee of peace; for 
Christian nations have made war among them- 
selves, and Moslim countries today still need 
to achieve respect for one another and peaceful 
co-existence. Religious toleration is a desirable 
virtue, but how its achievement could solve 
the problems generated by Communism and 
nationalism has not been shown by Toynbee 
or, to my knowledge, by any other thinker. 


SUBURBIA 


Johon Braeman’s review, in your February 23 
issue, of Robert C. Wood’s Suburbia: Its People 
and Their Politics has added to the dismay 
with which I am reading the many soap-opera 
distortions of the suburbs and the people who 
live in them. 

We go to the country for many reasons, 
among which fresh air and proper playing space 
for our children are perhaps pre-eminent. But 
we who were born in the city and passed our 
youth among its many opportunities do not be- 
come different people just because we are liv- 
ing 30 miles from Times Square, 45 minutes 
by automobile, instead of in Brooklyn or the 
Bronx, 60 or 90 minutes from it by subway. 

We take with us our sense of political 
responsibility, sharpened in many of us_ by 
immediate contact with the problems of those 
about us. We take an active part in our schools 
and in politics at the grass roots level as well 
as in the more rarefied strata. 

Far from fleeing reality, many of us find our- 
selves coming to grips with it far more ef- 
fectively by moving freely among all types of 
our fellow countrymen than by confining our 
activities to publicity-sponsored cocktail parties 
in Manhattan. We are engaged in developing 
new methods for dealing with problems of edu- 
cation, delinquency, health and human rela- 
tions, new techniques for stimulation of the 
arts. 

Assuredly, the new suburbia is not a nostal- 
gic revival of a small-town atmosphere. As- 
suredly, the pattern of life in the U.S. is 
rapidly changing. But it is a great pity that 
books and lectures on the subject should be 
left chiefly to city dwellers whose works indi- 
cate that they know practically nothing about 
the new pattern that is emerging. 

Nyack, N.Y. Atice Beat Parsons 








You are invited to join 
The WORKMEN'S 
CIRCLE 


(""Arbeter Ring'') 


America’s great fraternal 
insurance society 
e 
Insurance protection for your 
family and identificaction with 


the most liberal tradition of 
American Jewish life 


—70,000 MEMBERS— 
English-speaking branches all 
over N. Y. C. 
Licensed in 30 states and in 
Canada 
* 


INSURANCE & BENEFITS 
available at low cost: 


e Medical-Surgical (45 years of group 
medical experience) e Hospitalization 
ee, e Cemetery and Furelal benefit 

1,000 Tuberculosis Benefit e Dis- 
ability Benefit e Life Insurance of 
$100 to $25,000 in various forms. 


Membership can be as low as 
$4.28 per quarter (at age 30). 
Less for women. 





The W.C. also offers social service 
assistance, camps for children and 
adults, Jewish schools for children, 
choral and orchestral groups, and 
activities in behalf of Jewish, labor 
and social causes. 
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The Workman’s Circle N.L. 
175 E, Broadway, New York 2, N. Y. 


PLEASE SEND LITERATURE AND 
DUES ESTIMATE. 



































cq re... 
hunger hurts! 





SEND "I TO CARE, N.Y. 


er your local CARE office 
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The chances are, our doctors tell us, that 
one in every four of your employees 
(whether key executives, skilled workers, 
experienced secretaries or valued clerks) 
will develop cancer at some time in their 
lives. What is worse, many of them may 
die needlessly, unless they know how to 


1 OUT OF 4 
OF YOUR 
EMPLOYEES! 


. 


cel 
* 
ny 


guard against it. To help save the lives 
of more of your fellow-workers, call or 
write our nearest office for information 
about a free employee education pro- 
gram, geared to your particular fac- 
tory or office. 


American Cancer Society 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc—A Tamiment Public Service Project 
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The Oxford English Dictionary 


That great English verb: to KNOW 


To fight, to love, to die, to know—these are, for those Which may be why so many of us are glad our young- 
ofus who can hear, verbs of grand meaning and strength. sters start to read TIME while they are still in school. 













_ And to those of us who want our children to share our For the habit of TIME is the habit of the news, told by 
inner values, none is more tremendous than that verb people who care about all of the news, told with color, 
to KNOW, to want to know. with intimacy and with warmth. 





To know what? To know truth, and goodness, and Told this way, the news becomes ‘our news,” and 
history, to know a profession or a trade or the arts, to TIME becomes a lifelong weekly habit, as our favorite 
know the news of mankind, to know everything men Morning paper becomes a lifelong daily habit. 
can know. That is the strange power and appeal of TIME for so 
many of us, as individuals and as parents. Throughout 
the world wherever men may still read what they choose, 
millions of families turn week after week to TIME. 


Read TIME—The Weekly Newsmagazine 






Early in their lives our children, with their unceasing 
who? why? what? reveal this inborn instinct to know. 
Wise parents nurture this eagerness, share it and bless 
it for coming into being. 









THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
ANNOUNCES A PUBLIC FORUM 


at the 
CARNEGIE RECITAL HALL 
154 West 57th Street 





Wednesday, April 1, 8:30 p.m. 











The Limits of Reason 


Chairman: 


ERNEST NAGEL, Columbia University 


Author, Sovereign Reason 


Panelists: 


WILLIAM BARRETT, New York University 


Author, Irrational Man 


CHARLES FRANKEL, Columbia University 
Author, The Case for Modern Man 











Admission: $1.50 


PLEASE NOTE: No standing is permitted in Carnegie Recital Hall. To avoid disappointment order your tickets early. 


The Tamiment Institute 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send tickets at $1.50 each for admission to April | forum. Make check payable to Carnegie 
Hall Box Office. 
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